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AMERICA and 


the RUSSIAN FUTURE 


HE UNITED StarTEs, for the first time in the history of 
te. relations with the Soviet Union, is about to send 
to that country as its Ambassador a man whose whole 
adult life has been devoted to a study of Russia—George 
F. Kennan. This in itself is a welcome departure from the 
custom of appointing ambassadors whose chief equipment 
is a bankbook which had been put at the disposal of the 
party in power during an election campaign. As complex 
as foreign affairs have become, we have need for real 
experts to represent the United States in every chancellery. 
But, in addition, Mr. Kennan is an expert whose views 
have generally been of great scope and deep insight—a 
true diplomat-scholar. 

For most of his diplomatic career, Mr. Kennan’s views 
on Russia were known only to a small group in th« Gov- 
ernment. With the publication of the now-famous article 
outlining the theory of containment, “The Sources of 
Soviet Conduct,” in the July 1947 Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Kennan—whose pseudonym, “Mr. X,” almost immedi- 
ately became known—achieved a considerable public 
reputation. When this was followed by a second article in 
Foreign Affairs, “America and the Russian Future,” in 
April 1951, Mr. Kennan added to his stature both among 
students of politics and the general public. For the latter 
article, dealing with the long-range problems of Soviet- 
American relations from a realistic but positive stand- 
point, poses a radical departure from most thinking on 
Russia. As such, and at a time when as our Ambassador 
to Russia Mr. Kennan will presumably have an oppor- 
tunity to test his beliefs on the spot, we feel that it merits 
searching discussion. 

“America and the Russian Future” begins with the 
premise that most Americans find Soviet Communism so 


reprehensible that they hope for a change in the form of 
Russia’s government. Next taking up the question of how 
this change is to be achieved, Mr. Kennan writes: 

“This problem of the possibility of a different and 
preferable Russia is not really a question of war or peace. 
War in itself will not bring about such a Russia. Indeed 
it would be most unlikely to lead in that direction unless 
accompanied by many wise and strenuous efforts besides 
the military one. And a continued absence of a major 
war will not preclude the coming of a different Russia. 
All of that depends upon a great many other things 
which would have to be done by a great many people, 
either in war or in peace. Not all of these things can be 
done by Americans. . . . But our possibilities for in- 
fluencing the outcome are significant. . . . For that reason 
our own relationship to the Russian future is something 
worth our most strenuous thought and attention. And 
in our efforts to determine it, two things are of major im- 
portance: (1) that we should know what we want; and 
(2) that we should know how to conduct ourselves in or- 
der to facilitate . . . the coming into being of what we 
want.” 

What kind of Russia do we want to see? 

“Perhaps the first thing to get straight here is the sort 
of Russia there is no use looking for. And such a Russia 
—the kind we may not look for—is easy to describe and 
envisage, for it would be a capitalistic and liberal-demo- 
cratic one, with institutions closely resembling those of 
our own republic.” 

Will the future Russia be “socialist,” then? 

Mr. Kennan does not—after all, who can?—answer 
this question with a categorical yes or no. He does con- 
tend that “many features of the Soviet system will stick,” 
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KENNAN: 'NO LIBERAL TRADITION FINER' 


some because they “deserve to stick, for no system that 
lasts over decades is entirely without merits.” Alongside 
these socialistic features, Mr. Kennan visualizes the 
growth of private retail establishments, “an extensive re- 
turn to private ownership and initiative” in agriculture, 
and the development of “the system of mutual produc- 
tion-cooperation by groups of artisans (artels)” that is 
peculiar to Russia. 

If we should not expect Russia to become a liberal- 

democratic state, will it produce some other form of 
authoritarianism? Answering in the negative, Mr. Kennan 
continues: 
“. . » future Russian regimes will [not] necessarily be 
unliberal. There is no liberal tradition finer than the 
strain which has existed in the Russia of the past. Many 
Russian individuals and groups of this day are deeply 
imbued with that tradition, and will do all in their power 
to make it the dominant element in the Russian future. 
. . . But we will be doing them no favor if we permit 
ourselves to expect too much to happen too fast, or look 
to them to produce anything resembling our own institu- 
tions. .. . Give them time; let them be Russians; let them 
work out their internal problems in their own manner.” 

On the other hand, we cannot tolerate a neo-totalitar- 
ianism, and we have a right to expect the creation of a 
Russian government that will be “tolerant, communicative 
and forthright in its relations with other states and 
peoples.” Such a government “would not take the ideolo- 
gical position that its own purposes cannot finally prosper 
unless all systems of government not under its control 
are subverted and eventually destroyed.” 

Is Mr. Kennan suggesting that we “interfere” with the 
“internal” affairs of Russia? An “excess of internal 
authority leads inevitably to unsocial and aggressive con- 
duct as a government among governments [and]. . . 
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easily becomes a major hazard for world peace and sta- 
bility. It is for this reason that we, while recognizing that 
all distinctions between freedom and authority are rela- 
tive and admitting that 90 per cent of them are no busi- 
ness of ours when they affect a foreign country, still 
insist that there is an area here in which no government 
of a great country can move without creating the most 
grievous and weighty problems for its neighbors.” 

Does the Kennan policy, to get more specific, pre- 
suppose the breakup of pre-World War II Russia into 
numerous smaller states? Cautioning that “there is no 
more difficult and treacherous” a subject “in the entire 
lexicon of political issues,” Mr. Kennan hopes that the 
peoples of Russia will not continue their historic inter- 
national and inter-ethnic rivalries, but warns: “Amer- 
icans would do well to avoid incurring any responsibility 
for views or positions on these subjects; for any specific 
solutions they may advocate will some day become a 
source of great bitterness against them. . . .”” However, 
“the satellite states . . . must, and will, recover their full 
independence. . . .” 

In the achievement of these broad aims concerning 
Russia’s future, the diplomat stresses that the main factor 
will be the Russian people acting as “our willing allies.” 
Such a bond can be struck “if the necessary alternatives 
are kept before the Russian people, in the form of the ex- 
istence elsewhere on this planet of a civilization which is 
decent, hopeful and purposeful. . . .” It is quite possible 
that freedom will come to Russia “by erosion from des- 
potism rather than by the violent upthrust of liberty,” 
but “no great and enduring change . . . will ever come 
about primarily through foreign inspiration or advice.” 
Hence, again, “the most important influence that the 
United States can bring to bear upon internal develop- 
ments in Russia will continue to be the influence of 
example. . . .” In the exerting of such influence, our first 
task, at home, is the creation of what Mr. Kennan calls 
“national character.” 

In the following pages, Mr. Kennan’s article—and 
the entire problem of America and Russia’s future—is 
discussed by four competent analysts: one French, one 
German, one Russian, one American. Each of them 
brings to consideration of the problem long experience 
and training in the Russian field. The journalists Ray- 
mond Aron and Boris Shub are already familiar to NEw 
LEADER readers. In Wilhelm Roepke and Fedor Stepun, 
appearing in this magazine for the first time, we are pre- 
senting the contributions of two of Europe’s outstanding 
thinkers. The questions Mr. Kennan and his four critics 
raise are well worth pondering, for the problem of Amer- 
ica and the Russian future is perhaps the key to world 
peace. THE EpiTors 
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America and the 
Russian Future 


By Raymond Aron 





POTSDAM: .GOOD DIDN'T RESULT OF ITSELF FROM ONE VILLAIN'S DEATH 


Learning from Past Errors 


ENNAN'S ARTICLE reminded me of Paul Valéry’s ob- 
K servation that “man always backs into the future.” 
The guiding ideas of “America and the Russian Future™ 
seem, in large measure, reflections on the mistakes of the 
last war or, at least, a reversal of its attitudes toward 
Germany. “Collective guilt” was the Western world’s at- 
titude toward the German people. No “collective guilt” 
toward the Russian people—even a recognition of their 
grandeur—is what Mr. Kennan proposes now. 

Six years ago, the occupying powers in Germany 
reached agreement on the formula of “democratization,” 
but the word was given entirely different meanings by 
the Soviets, on the one hand, and the Western Allies, on 
the other. Now Kennan warns Americans against the 
tendency to overlook national peculiarities and to see 
only one road to salvation for all the peoples of the 
world. At the same time, he rejects the notion that some 
day, immediately following the outbreak of a war or 
revolution, the Soviet regime will simply collapse of it- 
self. Finally, he condemns the illusory thesis that the 
problems posed by a totalitarian regime like the Stalinist 
one can be solved by total war. 

I am inclined to support these contentions, since we 
have all pondered the lessons of the recent past, the 
political defeat which followed so swiftly on the heels of 
military “victory.” One inevitably arrives at the same 
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causes for that defeat: the crusading one-track spirit 
typical of U.S. foreign policy; the tendency to see in the 
enemy of the moment the sole obstacle to a peaceful 
world, whence sprang the effort to destroy “the villain” 
with good coming about of itself once a single evil was 
eliminated; and, finally, the penchant for regarding 
American institutions as the yardstick of political values. 
which to some extent obligates American leaders to 
spread those institutions. (This summary is, I concede, 
presented in exaggerated form.) 

George F. Kennan’s article is a reaction against this 
crusading spirit. He urges American opinion to accept 
the struggle against Stalinism, to strive to avoid total war, 
and if, by misfortune, such a war should break out, not 
to adopt aims which are pseudo-moralistic and unattain- 
able. 

Some may ask whether avoiding yesterday’s errors is 
not a sure way to commit other errors tomorrow. The 
total victory over Germany and Japan ushered in a period 
of troubles and gave rise to the threat of a third world 
war, because the victorious coalition was divided into 
two groups of powers, fundamentally hostile to each 
other. In another war, there would be only one victor, 
since at the present time there are but two dominant 
powers. However, I regard this train of reasoning as 
deceptively appealing and, in reality, terribly dangerous. 

It may be that a third world war would leave the 
United States alone still standing, its enemies crushed 
and its allies enfeebled. It may be that, for the first time 
in human history, hegemony over the entire planet would 
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belong to one State which outclassed all others. (The 
empires of the past—Chinese, Persian or Roman—were 
confined to a certain cultural region.) But the empire of 
the United States would extend over ruins rather than 
over the world of men. Unable to aid all the victims of 
a third conflict, the American republic, in spite of its 
good will, would see the area of anarchy and despotism 
widen. Even if no new rival arose, the United States 
would risk losing politically a war it had won militarily. 
Politically, the stake in a third world war would be, in 
effect, the survival of liberal civilization; and the latter 
might not be able to withstand a victory won in its name. 

Thus, I agree with Mr. Kennan’s general line of 
thought; I am inclined to think that doubts arise not:in 
regard to, but as one goes beyond, the arguments ad- 
vanced in his article. Here are some of the debatable 
points: 

1. All the peoples of the Soviet Union, including the 
Great Russians, are victims of totalitarianism; but many 
of the non-Russian peoples consider themselves the special 
victims of the central power of Moscow, first Tsarist, 
only briefly democratic, then Bolshevik. Moreover, the 
peoples of Central and Eastern Europe are today sub- 
jected to an oppression which they probably attribute to 
the Russians as much as to international Communism. 
Within the framework of a policy which aims to avoid a 
general war, the West has neither the means nor the 
motive for taking a categorical position on the national 
problems within the Soviet Union. It should encourage 
the demands for autonomy of the non-Russian peoples 
and the aspirations to independence of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, without taking a stand for or against 
the dismemberment of Russia (within, say, the frontiers 
of 1939). 

This diplomatic prudence, experience has proved, is 
the only possible attitude. Any attempt to state precisely 
how much of Soviet imperialism is attributable to Com- 
munism and how much to a Muscovite tradition means 
unleashing extended polemics. Modern Russia embraces, 
besides the Russians, national groups (White Russians, 
Ukrainians) which are related to the latter as much as, 
or more than, the Slovaks are to the Czech: or the various 
national groups in Yugoslavia are to each other; as well 
as other peoples, principally in Central Asia, completely 
unrelated to the dominant group and of extremely varied 
levels of civilization, which resemble the populations of 
the European colonial empires rather than those of the 
European states themselves. Russia’s colonial empire is 
not separated by oceans from the homeland. 

This structure of Russia may be an explanation of the 
survival of authoritarian forms. It was often wondered 
to what degree liberal methods were compatible with 
safeguarding the territorial integrity and political unity 
of the empire, whether Tsarist or Bolshevik. Centrifugal 
tendencies threaten to prevail as soon as the central 
power is shaken; and those tendencies may appear all 
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the stronger, following a revolution, for having been so 
long and so violently repressed. Would Ukrainian sep- 
aratism (by separatism is meant the desire for complete 
independence, not for autonomy) not be basically as 
artificial as the Russification of one or another province 
of the empire? 

The Russian state, without a doubt, was created to a 
large extent by force and it expanded by conquest. It 
would not be very difficult to establish a continuity be- 
tween the imperialism of the Tsars and the present-day 
imperialism of the Stalinists. But there is not a single 
European state that does not have an imperialist tradi- 
tion; and, most important, Stalinist imperialism seems to 
me different in nature from that of the Romanoffs (even 
if, for geographical reasons which are beyond human 
control, both have followed the same routes). Prudence 
and wisdom, on such an issue, will be criticized today by 
the champions of the two extreme doctrines and, in case 
of war, they might unfortunately be swept away by the 
dynamism of events and by unbridled passions. 

2. As far as the present situation is concerned, the 
great error would be to suppose that Soviet Russia and 
its regime are the sole cause of the international crisis 
and the threat of war. The discussion of Russian imper- 
ialism as against international Communism is of greater 
interest to the historian than to the politician. The present 
crisis stems in larger measure from the consequences of 
the Second World War, i.e., in Asia, the combination 
of an anti-colonial and probably anti-Western revolution 
and a Communist conspiracy; and, in Europe, the Soviet- 
ization of half of the old continent, the presence of the 
Soviet Army in its heart, and the threat thus constantly 
dangling over the remaining free countries west of the 
Iron Curtain. 

Whatever the nature of the Russian regime, the present 
division of Europe would, in the long run, be almost 
unbearable. Any state which has taken military posses- 
sion of half of Europe is ultimately confronted with a 
choice between external expansion and retreat. 

Thus, it would be wrong, when it is a question of war 
or peace, to be obsessed by Moscow, the Politburo, the 
concentration camps—yes, and even the Iron Curtain. 
The isolation of the Russian people from the rest of the 
world undeniably aggravates mutual fears. But, just as 
there are two principal causes of the crisis, one can see 
two necessary conditions for a relaxation of tension: in 
Europe, the return of the Red Army behind the frontiers 
of Russia; and, in Asia, either a splitting away of Chinese 
Communism from the Kremlin or a halt in Communist 
expansion into Southeast Asia, combined with the res- 
toration of a center of strength in Japan. 

The situation that resulted from World War II was 
such that a third war would have seemed the almost in- 
evitable outcome, were it not for the awareness on both 
sides of the unpredictable character, terrible for victors 
and vanquished alike, that a third conflict would assume. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





3. As to the chances of a transformation of the Soviet 
regime without war, it would be difficult to make out a 
case in a few lines. I will limit myself to saying that I 
am less optimistic than Mr. Kennan. In any event, while 
the philosopher or the historian may assume that 
such a transformation will come about of itself sooner 
or later, the politician can hope for it, but cannot count 
on. it. Besides, the West has only meager means at its 
disposal for producing or hastening this transformation. 

Radio propaganda may affect part of the population, 
but it prompts the leaders to strengthen rather than re- 
lax their grip on the masses. To provide the Soviet rulers 
with foreign successes would be equivalent to granting 
them further prestige and authority. But the power 
struggle in which the Stalinists have involved the Soviet 
Union permits them to pose as defenders of Russia. 

This does not mean that the West is forced to remain 
on the defensive and passively await either catastrophe 
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or a transformation of the Soviet regime. The error lies 
in fixing our eyes on the center of the Soviet empire, 
while the intermediate zones between the two camps are 
the stake in the cold war and will decide the nature— 
whether limited or total—of the present world conflict. 

It is true that reconciliation between the Soviet Union 
and the free world requires a change of heart by the 
Soviet regime, and Kennan has correctly indicated the 
transformations necessary for such a reconciliation. At 
the same time, he has spelled out the demands we cannot 
make on any Russian government, whatever its nature. 
Perhaps, however, he should have added that whether 
or not we avoid war will be decided by the evolution of 
things in Europe and Asia—an evolution which will be 
only partly determined by Russia, and one on which 
the United States can exercise a more decisive influence 
than that—necessarily limited—which it can have today 
on the internal political evolution of Russia itself. 


Neither War Nor Containment 


By Wilhelm Roepke 


OW WILL THE TENSION between Soviet Russia and 

the free world develop and how will it end? The 
answers are many and contradictory. Since, as Talleyrand 
remarks, extreme views are in the nature of things sus- 
pect, it is doubtful whether either of the two extreme 
views now fashionable will prove fruitful. 

One of these views, calling for the drawing of a sharply 
marked borderline, the sealing off of two great areas, 
might seem to make a balance of power possible, under 
which the two kinds of civilization could exist side by 
side without serious collisions. In the end, conceivably, 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIER AND FAMILY IN BERLIN: 








"WITHOUT THE POISON OF HATRED‘ 


the democracies might develop sufficient strength to check 
the great Communist flood. 

The other view is that only a war, along all the great 
fronts of the present Iron Curtain, against the Russian 
people as well as their government, can end the present 
situation. After this gigantic physical struggle, presum- 
ably favorable to the democratic nations, a new and 
united world could be built. 

The first policy, that of “containment,” has only his- 
torical significance today. It was important in its day: It 
put an end to the dismal period of collaboration, and 
started us on the way to adequate physical and spiritual 
defense. In 1947 and 1948, it did make some sense to 
start our campaign with a clear “thus far and no farther.” 
Nevertheless, every thoughtful person must be con- 
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vinced that it is no longer possible to maintain world 
peace on the basis of a status quo, which would give the 
Soviet rulers, bent as they are on world conquest,’ the 
opportunity to exhaust the rest of the world through their 
endless and incalculable changes of policy. 

Furthermore, “containment” involves an actual betray- 
al by the Western powers of their political and moral 
principles. By acquiescing in the enslavement of half the 
world, we emasculate all our attempts at propaganda. 
Anyone who still can hold to such a negative policy 
demonstrates that he does not yet understand the immense 
dynamic of the Communist pseudo-religion. 

There are other, more specific, defects in this policy. 
Since America—inexplicably—permitted the great break 
in the dam which brought China into the Soviet system, 
it is very doubtful whether a policy of plugging holes in 
the dam, now here, now there, is even possible. The Com- 
munist flood threatens to take on such proportions in 
Asia that the notion of establishing the status quo seems 
almost tragi-comic. Suppose the water pipes were giving 
way in your house. The pressure mounts, new holes allow 
the water to spurt out, old ones keep getting bigger. 
Unless you are a fool, you won’t run from room to room 
and floor to floor trying to hold your finger over one 
hole after another. If you have some sense, you'll turn off 
the main valve. And when an entire floor has been 
flooded, you'll certainly think twice about patchwork 
measures. So much for the daydream of “containment.” 

Does this mean that there is no alternative save the 
dubious solution of war? It is of the utmost importance 
that, in this time of fateful decision, the answer to this 
question should be a decisive No. This brings us to the 
real point of Kennan’s article, which emphasizes again 
and again the fact that there is a possible third policy, 
and that a purely military decision neither is necessary 
nor would prove adequate. 

Everything depends, Kennan says, on the inner de- 
velopment of Russia. If total war can be postponed until 
decisive changes take place within Russia, it will become 
unnecessary. It would be foolhardy to risk such a conflict 
as long as there is hope that the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
will in some thus far unpredictable manner terminate the 
totalitarian regime or modify it to such an extent that 
the Kremlin’s expansion drive will be blunted. Kennan 
warns against the danger of repeating the World War II 
blunder, failing to distinguish between Hitler and the Ger- 
man people. It would be fatal to blunder into a war now 
without recognizing that the Russian people are our 
natural allies in the struggle against Stalin. Kennan ap 
peals to the West not to be tricked into hating the great 
and attractive Russian nation because of our revulsion 
against Communism. On the contrary, he suggests that 
we take all reasonable measures to encourage internal op- 
position to the totalitarian regime. To go back to my 
figure, if the main cock through which the dangerous 
flood enters the house must be turned off, then it is most 
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VISHINSKY AND CHINESE RED: 


TWO-WAY OFFENSIVE 


important that the tenants of the basement, who are 
nearest to it, be on our side. 

Just because military decision may prove unnecessary, 
this does not mean, Kennan says, that war should be 
avoided under all circumstances. It does mean, however, 
that if war comes, we must enter it with the recognition 
of the fact that mere military force is not enough. The 
ultimate outcome will still depend on what happens inside 
Russia. It is true that the West must make up its mind 
what kind of Russia it wants after the return of peace. 
But the Russia that finally evolves cannot be essentially 
different from the country pictured and planned for by 
the wisest and best men among the Russians themselves. 
The new nation must grow naturally out of Russian con- 
ditions. It cannot be a synthetic product dreamed up by 
foreign scholars and theorists. 

This, reduced to its lowest terms, seems to me to be 
the basic content of Kennan’s thought. I hope I have 
made it clear that, in my opinion, Kennan’s ideas offer 
the best chance of finding a way out of the present 
world crisis. 

To be sure, this policy, looking toward both peace and 
war, involves a psychological difficulty. We must sacrifice 
spiritual and material resources for a fierce struggle 
against a regime which uses its own citizens as weapons 
—and do so without the poison of national hatred as a 
facile means of persuading our people to accept their 
burdens. In the case of the Nazis, the Western govern- 
ments failed to meet this challenge. In the case of the 
present totalitarian menace, the irreparable damage done 
by that failure should prove instructive, as Kennan so 
clearly indicates. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Kennan is wise on another score as well. The two ex- 
treme solutions of our problem which we discussed go 
wrong because they ignore the peculiar nature of totali- 
tarianism. The “containers” and the “stabilizers” are 
blind to the dynamic character of the Communist regime. 
And those who see no alternative to war overlook the 
fact that totalitarianism implies a tremendous tension 
between the regime and its spiritually and physically per- 
secuted subjects. Because of this gulf between rulers and 
the people, the old formulas of war and diplomacy simply 
no longer apply. One extreme camp can’t see the outer 
dynamic of totalitarianism; the other can’t see the inner. 
Only a policy which takes both into account makes sense. 

One final point. Although the effort to gain influence 
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By Fedor Stepun 
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VOICE OF AMERICA: MORE THAN ANTI-COMMUNIST TALK 


RACTICALLY every Russian refugee has, at one time 
p:: another, studied the writings of Western “Russian 
experts,” buried his head in his hands, and exclaimed, 
“How can such things be!” Take, for example, Professor 
F, S. C. Northrop, who, in his book, The Meeting of East 
and West, says that Stalin never “exhibited the power and 
qualities of a dictator,” and that “decisions by the legis- 
lative and executive bodies [in Soviet Russia] had been 
preceded by exhaustive debates or even by popular elec- 
tions.” Or take Edouard Heimann, who, in 1950, spoke 
of Communism—which he did not in any manner dis- 
tinguish-from Soviet Bolshevism—as a Christian super- 


FEDOR STEPUN, renowned Russian social and religious 
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over Russia’s inner spiritual and political development 
is beset with difficulties, one circumstance works in our 
favor. I refer to the penetration by the Soviet Army into 
the heart of Central Europe. The Allies now regret the 
aid which they gave the Soviet forces on their westward 
march, but we should recognize the great advantages 
which we draw from the present situation. No lands are 
greater bases for a spiritual and moral counter-offensive 
than Germany and Austria today. While much has been 
done to employ these bases, the efforts thus far have been 
woefully inadequate. In the mighty struggle of two 
worlds, one of the chief means available to the West is 
the cooperation of the Russian resistance. In Berlin -nd 
Vienna, those means are right around the corner. 
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stition which lies distinctly “in the oriental Christian tra- 
dition.” These two writers—and readers of THE New 
LEADER will be able to supply the names of other scores 
like them—indicate that ignorance, dilettantism, intellect- 
ual snobbism and a certain brand of played-out esthetic- 
ism have combined to distort the Western image of 
Russian realities. 


In the past few years, there has been—thank God— | 


some improvement. More and more, we hear responsible 


voices discussing Eastern Europe in a mature way. 
Among these voices is that of George Kennan, whose 
article, “America and the Russian Future,” will be read 
by every Russian non-Communist with a feeling of grati- 
tude and warm approval. The article discusses the major 
problems of Russia’s present and future with insight, 
sympathy and a deep sense of responsibility. 
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Kennan, distinguishing between the Bolshevik regime 
and the Russian people, believes that victory over the 
Soviet system can only be achieved in alliance with the 
Russian people. In that future day when the persecuted 
Russian people rise up and fight against Bolshevism with 
the last remains of their strength, we dare not, we must 
not, say to them that Russia and Bolshevism are identical. 

Kennan’s remarks on the multiplicity and variety of 
nationalities in the U.S.S.R. are also carefully consid- 
ered, well defined and basically accurate. In the future, 
there can be no question of political and administrative 
centralism, much less of cultural centralism; the federal 
structure of the future Russian union can be taken for 
granted. But we cannot advise a federation so loose that 
it would permit the secession of a minority or region. 
k -nnan points out one principal reason why such loose 
“the 


Ukraine is as much a part of Russia as Pennsylvania is 


federalism is unwise. “Economically,” he says, 
of the United States.” But this is only one reason, al- 
though a most cogent one, for Russian unity. There is 
another. Why should the relation between the part and 
the whole be made dependent on the will of the part, 
ignoring the wishes and interests of the entire population? 
There is little reason why it should be made so, especially 
at this time, when international interests are more and 
more paramount and isolationism is on the way out. This 
is, after all, the day of the Schuman Plan, Council of 
Europe, European Payments Union and European Army 
in West Europe. It would be well for the representatives of 
minority interests to reflect on the words of Vladimir 
Soloviev: “The nation is to nationalism as personality 
is to egotism.” 

As a Western democrat, Kennan does not attempt to 
dictate to the future Russia, and that is one of the great 
virtues of his essay. Nevertheless, as a Russian, I would 
like to say that Kennan underestimates the past—and per- 
haps future—role of Russian businessmen. Tsarism did 
far less to pave the way for Bolshevik statism than Ken- 
nan assumes. Many railroads were privately owned and, 
with the exception of the munitions works, so was the 
rest of Russian manufacturing and industry. Kennan pic- 
tures the Russian capitalist class too negatively, probably 
because Russian literature presented the Russian business- 
man as less vital than he really was. To the intellectual 
energy and enterprise of her businessmen Russia owed 
many of the social and cultural advances it made during 
the last generation of Tsarism: the Moscow People’s Uni- 
versity, the Moscow Art Gallery, provincial high schools, 
numerous publishing houses and magazines, subsidies for 
unrecognized innovators in music and art, and so forth. 
Between 1905 and 1917 (a crucial period in Russian his- 
tory about which virtually nothing is written today), 
Russia developed in the direction of individualistic free 
enterprise economically and toward democratic liberalism 
politically. The group whom the Bolsheviks denounce as 
kulaks was really made up of sound and progressive 
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middle-class people. Kennan, however, does paint an ac- 
curate picture of post-Bolshevik Russia when he says the 
collective farms cannot endure. In their place will come 
both independent farmers and free cooperatives. 

My most serious reservations about the Kennan article 
concern his rejection of the idea of American intervention 
in the liberation of Russia and his view that the over- 
throw of the Bolsheviks must be completely the work of 
Russians. From this stems Kennan’s belief that the Voice 
of America can do nothing but present the atmosphere of 
the United States. This is all another way of saying that 
the outside world can do nothing about the Russian 
problem except set an example of what a worthwhile life 
can be. And this view is completely out of line with 
Kennan’s other ideas. “Totalitarianism,” he says in this 
essay, “is a phenomenon which is not confined to one 
nation. It is a disease to which all humanity is in some 
degree vulnerable.” If this is true, and it is, intervention 
against Bolshevism in Russia would not be interfering in 
some entirely “foreign” matter at all. Actually, what 
the Soviets have done on the world stage since the last 
war entirely justifies this view. The Soviets do not impose 
Communism on neighboring lands primarily for econom- 
ic advantage; their objective is the security of their dic- 
totorship. Only when a neighbor has been placed under 
the same dictatorship is the Soviet dictatorship free from 
fears about it. It follows from this reasoning—which is 
the Bolsheviks’ reasoning, not an academic construction 
—that the Soviet objective must be to turn all govern- 
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ments in the world into Communist ones, and there is a 
huge literature, of course, to document this point. Thus 
we are all concerned with what happens in Russia, and 
intervention in some form becomes a necessity. 

Contrary to the belief implied in parts of Kennan’s 
essays, in no place would intervention be more heartily 
welcomed than in the slave-labor camps and cities of 
Russia. It has been obvious for quite some time that there 
is no country as anti-Bolshevik as Russia. What is im- 
portant is not that the Russians know that we are living 





better, or that we know Communism is evil, but that 
someone outside cares about what is happening to the 
Russian people and stands ready, when the right moment 
comes, to step in and help them in the battle for libera- 
tion. The great task of Western diplomacy is to liberate 
the Russian people from the sense of impotence which 
has been instilled in them by unremitting Communist dis- 
plays of power and unchecked brutality. Somehow we 
must help create among the Russian people a new revolu- 
tionary spirit. 


Non-Intervention Is Fatal 





/ 


{ 
By Boris Shub 


BERIA, MALENKOV, VOROSHILOV, STALIN: ENEMIES OF THE RUSSIAN NATION 


F George Kennan had thought through his position to 
| its logical consequences, his article would have been a 
milestone on the road to a new democratic foreign policy. 
Unfortunately, he stopped short at the very point where 
going forward was most urgent. On the positive side, his 
analysis lays down three basic propositions which the 
West must observe if it is not to succumb to self-defeating 
power-politics. These are, briefly: 

1. Totalitarianism is not a special affliction of the Ger- 
man, Chinese, Russian or Spanish people, but “‘a disease 
to which all humanity is in some degree vulnerable.” 

2. Total war—as all experience since 1914 amply 
demonstrates—does not cure, but spreads the disease of 
totalitarianism. 

3. “We in the outside world who believe in the cause 
of freedom will never prevail in any struggle against the 





Boris Suus, a former director of Berlin’s Radio RIAS, 
which reaches Soviet troops, is author of The Choice and 
co-author of Since Stalin: A Photo History of Our Time. 


destructive workings of Soviet power unless the Russian 
people are our willing allies. . . . We will get nowhere 
with an attitude of emotional indignation directed against 
an entire people. Let us rise above these easy and childish 
reactions and consent to view the tragedy of Russia as 
partly our own tragedy, and the people of Russia as our 
comrades in the long hard battle for a happier system of 
man’s coexistence with himself and nature on _ this 
troubled planet.” 

If these propositions were correctly understood—and 
acted upon—by the West, mankind’s prospects would be 
much brighter than they are. Unfortunately, what Kennan 
is saying is not nearly as well understood by the diplo- 
mats as by the man in the street. It is not difficult to con- | 
vince the survivors of Guernica, Coventry, Dresden and | 
Stalingrad that a third world war will bring no blessings 
to humanity. It is not necessary to persuade German vet- 
erans who fought their way from Brest-Litovsk to the | 
Volga, then back to Berlin, that a war directed against 
the Russian people can bring no lasting victory. But in 
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1951 it is still very hard to convince politicians, generals 
and public-opinion wielders that a better instrument than 
total war must be found if totalitarian tyranny is to be 
destroyed. Therein lies the heart of the problem raised 
by Kennan’s article. 

Despite official Western declarations of “friendship 
with the Russian people,” our major efforts to date con- 
tinue to be confined to (1) preparations for total war, 
and (2) efforts to reach a “settlement” with the Stalin 
regime, which could only operate to strengthen that 
regime at the expense of its victims. Should a conflict 
explode tomorrow, it will be waged, in President Tru- 
man’s words, “by means of the most hideous weapons 
in the history of mankind.” Needless to say, in such a 
war the Soviet army and peoples will fight to the bitter 
end (even as Hitler’s genocidal war swiftly changed 
early anti-Stalin defeatism to that enraged fighting spirit 
which turned the Eastern front into a vast graveyard for 
millions of Germans and Russians, while leaving Stalin 
intact in the Kremlin). 

No more conducive to winning the “friendship” of the 
peoples of Russia is the proposed strategy of that body 
of “psychological warfare” experts which looks to a 
cheap victory over “Russia” (not over totalitarian despot- 
ism) by aligning itself with other despots as well as with 
anti-Russian (not anti-totalitarian) chauvinist émigreés 
who claim, without convincing proof, to speak for the 
non-Russian nationalities of the Soviet Union. Those who 
hope to “disintegrate” Russia by “using” the anti-demo- 
cratic forces and Galician fascists who served as SS 
auxiliaries in the Ukraine can, at best, help to “disinte- 
grate” the democratic cause and lower the moral standing 
of the West. That such schemes help Stalin to convince 
the Soviet peoples he is their protector against foreign 
aggressors goes without saying. Yet, despite Kennan’s 
wise strictures against this 1951 version of Alfred Rosen- 
berg’s Russian policy, it has some support in high places. 
The “ideology” behind this opportunist line is nothing 
better than the currently fashionable slogan of “age-old 
Muscovite encroachment.” The Germans will readily 
recognize how closely this resembles comparable general- 
izations on Germany. In 1944, the West spoke of destroy- 
ing totalitarian despotism by the simple expedient of abol- 
ishing “Prussia” and turning Germany into a pasture- 
land. Despite the bitter lesson, there are some who think 
that the answer to totalitarianism today is to pulverize 
“Muscovy” and break up Russia. 

Against these futile Machiavellian schemes, Kennan 
warns with clarity and eloquence, counseling the West to 
leave the complicated question of post-Stalin relations 
between Russians and non-Russians to the free decision 
of the peoples concerned. For Kennan understands as 
clearly as Ernst Reuter that a Western policy based on 
stirring national hatreds will solve no problems and in- 
evitably sow the seeds of new wars. 

Having clearly demonstrated what we must not do, 
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Kennan leaves unanswered the vital question of what we 
can and must do. Here the diplomat steps into the shoes 
of the statesman and offers nothing better than the_doc- 
trine of “non-intervention.” He opposes any American 
assistance and encouragement to the people of Russia in 
their struggle for freedom. From his skepticism regard- 
ing the effectiveness of present Voice of America broad- 
casts to Russia, he concludes that all political propa- 
ganda to Russia is futile. He assumes that we have noth- 
ing to offer Russia except “the influence of example,” 
without considering how Russians would react to a revo- 
lutionary propaganda offensive on a massive scale that 
was backed by concrete Western assistance to freedom- 
fighting Russians. 

To cite one obvious example: In Berlin, the Freedom 
Union for German-Russian Friendship has undertaken to 
furnish such aid to Soviet officers and soldiers who join 
the fight for freedom. The Freedom Union is a tiny group 
of dedicated revolutionary democrats, operating without 
proper financial resources and in an atmosphere of mortal 
danger. Yet what the Freedom Union does finds an imme- 
diate echo in the ranks of the Soviet occupation forces. If, 
instead of this drop in the totalitarian sea, massive At- 
lantic efforts were made along the same lines; if the 
tens of thousands of Soviet escapees and DPs were given 
the necessary assistance to carry on serious revolutionary 
work; if the present trickle of anti-Stalinist newspapers 
and leaflets into the Soviet zone became an ever-mount- 
ing flow; if, like Radio Free Europe, a chain of powerful 
Free Russia radio stations began to operate, bringing 
home to the Soviet Army and Russian people not so much 
American “promptings” as the living, running account of 
the practical work of the Russian liberation movement, 
the picture would change drastically. 

Kennan’s passive doctrine of “non-intervention” has 
long since passed into limbo, in practice. We are, in 
fact, intervening everywhere in the world by political, 
military and economic means, even as the Stalin regime 
is intervening everywhere. The question that remains un- 
answered is this: Can our intervention in Russia by 
means short of total war, through a de facto alliance 
with the Russian army and people, be organized in time 
and on a sufficiently massive and imaginative scale to win 
a victory for all peoples? Or will our present lack of long- 
range purpose and statesmanship lead us into the abyss 
of a third world war? Kennan thinks that if we are 
patient we may see an “erosion from despotism” in 
Russia. If the world were at peace, such a process might 
take place. But there is no peace in the world, and, given 
present tensions and a pre-World War III atmosphere, 
an “erosion from freedom” in lands where freedom still 
stands seems at least as likely. If we believe, as Kennan 
does, that freedom in Russia could bring peace to the 
world, we must not allow the time that remains to slip 
idly by. Too little and too late is a price the world cannot 
afford to pay. 








CAN 
CHICAGO 
LEARN 
FROM 
CICERO? 


By Albert N. Votaw 


New Leader Correspondent 


CHICAGO 

WO SETS of indictments; two con- 

flicting philosophies. Is the Negro 

family that tried to move into all- 

white Cicero last July at fault? Or 

did the hostility of town officials con- 
tribute to the outbreak of rioting? 

A Federal grand jury, acting on 
the latter theory, has returned seven 
indictments against officials of the 
suburb. The local citizenry, if the 
earlier actions of a county grand 
jury are any indication, blame Negro 
“ageressiveness.” 

The violence itself in Cicero was 
not unusual—or unexpected. But the 
resulting publicity and the string of 
investigations are. Cicero has become 
something more than merely another 
name in the list of gang wars, shoot- 
ings, bombings, arson cases and riois 
that intensify the hostility and lack 
of mutual understanding normal in 
interracial relations in Chicago. 

Ever since the end of World War 
II, during which Negro migration to 
Chicago increased greatly, observers 
have feared a repetition of the ghastly 
racial warfare that left at least 38 
dead in the summer of 1919. Like the 
present period, 1919 followed a war 
boom which literally changed the 
face of Chicago. During World War 
I, cheap labor was needed in the steel 
mills and stockyards. Negro immi- 
grants were settled in the South Side, 
which, together with the newly-built 
railroad yards, had the effect of 
driving the wealthy and exclusive 
to the North Side. Today, the man- 
sions that used to house Chicago 
high society have been either razed 
or divided up into slum apartments, 
and “South Side” has become a 
synonym for “colored.” But the Slavs 
and Irish, whose jobs were threatened 
as well as their homes, were more re- 
silient. They fought back and con- 
tinue to fight back, hoping by vio- 
lence to constrict the ever-expanding 
boundaries of Chicago’s black ghetto. 

The memory of 1919 hangs over 


‘Chicago, and each interprets it as he 


will. I’ve met many an old harness 
bull who recalls with pleasure the 
licks he got in and wheezes resent- 
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fully against “nigger-loving politi- 
cians who keep us from giving those 
people the lesson they deserve.” 

Something has got to be done 
about the colored: This feeling tor- 
tures Chicago. The majority of its 
citizens were in sympathy with the 
aims, if not the methods, of the hood- 
lums who burned Harvey Clark’s fur- 
niture that July night in Cicere. 
Hence, although the actual vandalism 
was committed by a relatively small 
group, the bulk of the crowd of 5,000 
was composed of sightseers, many 
with infants in their arms. Hence, 
the local authorities not only failed 
to take steps against the rioters but 
also, so it is charged, themselves 
threatened Clark. Hence, a county 
grand jury—in a sense the collective 
conscience of Chicago—indicted, not 
the rioters, but the owners of the de- 
stroyed apartment building. 

This is Christian charity, Chicago- 
style. For the reaction of most of our 
white Christian citizens to the rioters 
would be, roughly: There, but for 
the grace of God and our lousy pub- 
lic transportation system, go I. After 
all, the colored knew they'd just stir 
up trouble by trying to move in. 

The county grand jury returned 
six indictments. One charged the 
Cicero police chief with failure to 
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perform his duty. A second named 
an alleged Stalinist, who was caught 
distributing leaflets entitled “End 
Mob Rule in Cicero” two weeks after 
the riots. The remaining four named 
the former owner of the apartment 
and three Negroes for “maliciously 
and willfully” causing “a deprecia- 
tion in the marketing and selling 
price and income ... by renting and 
causing to be rented to Harvey and 
Johnetta Clark and by inducing them 
to move into the property... .” (Ali 
of these indictments, except that 
naming the police chief, have since 
been thrown out of court.) 

The first indictment came as a 
shock to many. Police officials here, 
besides being generally anti-Negro, 
have traditionally regarded gang 
wars among the various ethnic 
groups with tolerance. They are not 
serious, occurring usually in tran- 
sition neighborhoods where one 
ethnic group is being crowded out 
by another on a lower social level; 
and once a neighborhood becomes 
stabilized, these gang fights tend to 
die out—until the next ethnic inva- 
sion. They are simply one expression 
of the sharp consciousness of ethnic 
differences which Chicagoans have. 
(I am constantly amazed by the num- 
ber of persons who correctly identify 
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CICERO: IGNORANCE PLUS HATRED PLUS FEAR 


my last name as of French origin.) 

Unfortunately, Negro-white an- 
tagonism is much stronger and more 
widespread than these local ethnic 
quarrels with which the police are 
familiar. The “colored problem” is 
city-wide, pitting one well-organized 
community against another. Further- 
more, whereas white organization is 
primarily on the neighborhood level, 
based more or less surreptitiously on 
property-owners’ associations, the 
Negro community regards itself as a 
city-wide racial unit. 

The extent of Negro solidarity is 
systematically exaggerated by whites 
—as is the conviction that some mal- 
ignant force lies behind the activities 
of the Negro community. For ex- 
ample, the staid Urban League— 
widely regarded here as Communist 
—-is rumored to be paying the Clarks 
$200 a week for moving into Cicero. 
Part of this stems from ignorance, 
since we whites know nothing of the 
social structure of the Negro com- 
munity. And part stems from hatred 
and fear. 

The rioting in Cicero pointed up 
this basic approach on the part of 
white Chicago: Who is putting the 
Negroes up to causing all this 
trouble? Why are they so aggres- 
sive? (This is related to the sym- 
pathy felt for the Cicero police, who 
could scarcely be expected to club 
their neighbors.) Even those who 
might be inclined to sympathize with 
the Negroes’ need for lebensraum re- 
sent the fact that the Clarks, an iso- 
lated family, attempted to move into 
an all-white community some four 
miles from the western edge of the 
Black Belt. 

We have here a theory of “normal 
expansion,” which the Clarks violat- 
ed. Negroes who need homes have a 
right to try to force their way into 
white areas contiguous to the Black 
Belt. In this way, the colored com- 
munity can expand with a minimum 
of violence, and its members are al- 
ways among their own. The normal 
Chicagoan simply refuses to believe 
that a Negro would voluntarily move 
into an all-white neighborhood. 
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This theory is supported by the 
erratic conduct of the former owner 
of the apartment building that was 
destroyed. She had been in difficulty 
for charging above-ceiling rents, and 
is alleged to have sold the building 
to a Negro firm in order to spite 
the Office of Rent Stabilization. And 
if the sale represented, on her part, 
calculated attack on property 
values, the purchase must also have 
been the first step in a vast conspir- 
acy against Cicero’s racial virginity. 

“In a sense,” as the Chicago 
Tribune quaintly editorialized, “the 
riot sprang from rent control.” In- 
deed, inadequate housing provides at 
present the most convenient focus for 
racial hatred. Race riots have twice 
occurred at veterans’ housing projects 
—collections of ugly barracks which 
by city ordinance must rent 10 per 
cent to Negroes. There is good evi- 
dence that local real-estate groups 
have used racial feeling to camou- 
flage their opposition 
housing. 

Behind this widespread concern 
with property values lie nobler sen- 
timents. Metropolitan Chicago is, 
with certain exceptions, an agglom- 
eration of communities of home own- 
ers. Long-time residents of the city 
refer to themselves as natives of their 
neighborhood; and most neighbor- 


to public 


hoods have well-defined 
boundaries, and community news- 
papers. The families in these neigh- 
borhoods, which carry the same 
names they had before they were 
incorporated into the city, have often 
lived there for generations. The 
Cicero rioters received the approba- 
tion of white Chicago because they 
were defending their homes, their 
families, the American dream. No 
one cares to work for years to pay 
off a mortgage only to find himself 
living in a community he did not 
choose. 

The Cicero riots could have been 
prevented. The one exception to the 
violence constantly erupting around 
the fringes of the Black Belt is Hyde 
Park, just north of the University 
of Chicago, where strict policing has 
permitted a steady but peaceful 
Negro infiltration. Nor can the com- 
parative peace of this area be at- 
tributed to its proximity to the Uni- 
versity, for just south of the Univer- 
sity, in a different police district, anti- 
Negro violence is common. And with- 
in Hyde Park, an Irish working-class 
population, assiduously propagand- 
ized with racist literature, has 
demonstrated itself perfectly capable 
of mob action where the police are 
neutral—witness the vandalism to 
which a Stalinist book shop was sub- 
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jected, or the anti-Semitic gang at- 
tacks on the lake-front beach early 
last summer. 

Mobs feed on police inactivity, and 
it was precisely this aspect of the 
Cicero rioting that interested the 
special Federal grand jury. Indict- 
ments against the Cicero town presi- 
dent, police chief, fire chief, town 
attorney, and three policemen have 
been returned, charging violation of 
an 1871 Federal civil-rights statute. 
But this occurred only after action 
from Washington. Responsible local 
officials took no part in the investi- 
gations, which were conducted by a 
specially-appointed assistant U.S. at- 
torney, aided by two men from the 
Justice Department’s  civil-rights 
division in Washington. 

The indictments were returned 
only with difficulty—the jury re- 
portedly voted 13 to 10. And the 
trial jury must be drawn from a com- 
munity which seems more sympa- 
thetic with the earlier assessment of 
blame. Nevertheless, if a precedent 
is established whereby local officials 
can be held to account for failure to 
enforce the law, the timid and 
fumbling Democratic city administra- 
tion may be compelled to face up 
squarely to the question of whether 
Negroes are to be admitted to citizen- 
ship in Chicago. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


“A bucket of diamonds and rubies” was reliably reported to 


have been paid for an estate in Syosset, Long Island, by ex-King 


Zog I of Albania.—News item. 


A person like Zog, who is royal but ex, 
Doesn’t buy things with dollars or ducats, 
Doesn’t travel, as we do, with traveler’s cheques, 
But rather with jewels, in buckets. 


And yet, though a pail full of pretties alone 


Will buy an estate in Syosset, 


Consider poor Zog at a pay telephone, 
Nothing smaller than pearls to deposit! 


periods.—News item. 


ON THE RECORD 


In Argentina, a worker recently set a record for labor mara- 
thons by working continuously for 118 hours, with only brief rest 


In Argentina, our not-so-good neighbor, 


They’re breaking all records for marathon labor 
And vying to see who is toughest and strongest 


And able to work, without stopping, the longest. 


As in Russia, the Government lauds them, while winking 


For it steps up production and stops men from thinking, 


And wives, very proud of their husbands’ end ce, 
Collect all their medals as well as insurance. 


—Richard Armour 
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DALLIN 


HREE NEWS ITEMS in recent weeks 

have pointed up the inept, uncon- 
vincing and inefficient nature of 
American counter-propaganda in the 
face of the Communist campaign of 
lies. I am particularly referring to 
our effort to convey a correct, intelli- 
gent understanding of political events 
to the misled millions in Eastern 


‘Europe, the Far East and, most im- 


portant of all, the Soviet Union. 

There is, for example, the case of 
the four American fliers forced down 
in Hungary. The Budapest and Mos- 
cow governments constantly reiter- 
ated their charge that the fliers’ mis- 
sion had been to parachute Yugoslav 
spies into Hungary. To make it more 
convincing, they incorporated this 
accusation in diplomatic notes, which 
the public usually tends to take more 
seriously than what appears in the 
daily press. On the other hand, the 
texts of the U.S. notes dealing with 
the affair were never made known 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

On December 11, Hungary pub- 
lished its note to Washington repeat- 
ing the charge that the American 
plane had crossed the frontier “with 
criminal intentions connected with 
the infiltration of spies and diver- 
sionists.” On December 21, it dis- 
patched another message in a similar 
vein. Two days later, the trial was 
held and a short report was released 
disclosing the fliers’ “confession”: 


“The defendants have confessed 
that they knew they were flying in 
the air space of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic. They also knew 
that, having reached the forbidden 
zone, they were obligated to report 
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Counter-measures 
To Communist Lies 


by certain radio signals and then 
land at the nearest Hungarian air- 
port. The defendants have con- 
fessed that they deliberately neg- 
lected to do so.” 


Inasmuch as they had allegedly 
confessed, the punishment meted out 
to the four fliers did not appear un- 
duly severe to those whose only 
source of information was the Soviet 
and satellite press. Surely, this was 
the moment for the President of the 
United States, his representatives 
throughout the world and the Voice 
of America to take up the challenge 
and launch a huge propaganda drive 
against the brazen lies of Messrs. 
Rakosi and Vishinsky. Instead, the 
millions behind the Iron Curtain 
learned that the American Govern- 
ment had almost immediately ex- 
pressed its willingness to pay the 
$120,000 fine, thus presumably ac- 
cepting the verdict of the trial. Sev- 
eral days later, of course, Mr. Ache- 
son made a few derogatory remarks 
about the Hungarian Government— 
but that was all. 

There is an agency in Washington 
designed to wage so-called “psychol- 
ogical warfare.” There is a vast pub- 
lic forum known as the United Na- 
tions. There are powerful radio 
stations and newspapers abroad 
which would have picked up and re- 
layed a statement of the true facts. 
But nothing was done to exploit any 
of these media. We can be sure that 
no more than 1 per cent of the popu- 
lation of Soviet Europe ever obtained 
an accurate picture of what happened. 

About a month ago, Anna Rosen- 
berg, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 


visited the front in Korea. Here is 
what the Soviet press reported: 


“Before her trip to Korea, Anna 
Rosenberg informed the Defense 
Department, she had never real- 
ized that the morale of the Amer- 
ican armies in Korea could sink in 
such a catastrophic way. “There is 
a general unwillingness to fight,’ 
she said, discipline is low and 
‘soldiers do not comply with the 
orders of their commanders.’ De- 
sertion is extensive. In one corps 
alone, for example, 1,500 Amer- 
ican soldiers have deserted or 
given themselves up to the enemy 
in the last two months.” 


This report appeared in a number 
of Soviet newspapers; Pravda, which 
is closely watched in Washington, 
carried it on December 10. Yet there 
has been no attempt at refutation by 
the Defense Department. Treating 
such items with lofty scorn is not 
enough. We must never forget those 
from whom the various Pravdas are 
the only source of information. 

Take another report which ran in 
the Soviet press early last month: 


“By order of General Ridgway’s 
staff, a group of Japanese experts 
on bacteriological warfare has left 
Tokyo for Korea with the assign- 
ment of conducting experiments 
on Korean and Chinese prisoners 
of war. This was reported by two 
American officers who recently 
arrived in Saigon. . . . The Japan- 
ese brought with them to Korea 
cholera and plague bacteria and 
poison gas. . . . The group is to 
prepare a report on the winter use 
of bacteriological weapons.” 
Charges of this kind are part of 

the systematic Communist campaign 
to brand American military methods 
as “cruel” and “inhuman,” and they 
are calculated to offset the recent 
revelations of Communist atrocities 
against UN prisoners. We should not 
take this sort of propaganda lightly, 
underestimating the effect of con- 
stant, systematic deceit. 

We generally react to these false 
accusations with an outburst of in- 
dignation and then forget all about 
them. Instead we must learn to strike 
back at Communist lies with all the 
many means at our disposal. 
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By Alfred Baker Lewis 








Make Gambling Serve 


ENATOR KEFAUVER’S revelations concerning the po- 

litical power of gamblers and gangsters have shown 
the tremendous hold that gambling has on Americans. 
Since ordinary gambling is illegal, a good part of the 
profits made from it are spent to buy off the police and 
to corrupt city governments so that the gamblers and 
gangsters can satisfy—at a handsome profit to themselves 
—the craving for gambling that afflicts so many people. 

The essence of gambling is the desire to “make a fast 
buck,” to get something for nothing—or, at any rate, for 
nothing that involves useful and productive effort. Many 
a sermon has been preached on the evil inherent in this 
desire—how it undermines the probity of our govern- 
mental system, our public morality and individual ethics. 
The basketball “fix” scandals have shown this tragic 
corruption of our social ethics by organized gambling 
reaching into the ranks of our college youth. 

And yet, on what ethical or moral grounds can one dis- 
tinguish gambling of that kind, which is illegal and dis- 
reputable, from gambling on the stock exchange, which is 
perfectly legal and so reputable that the Wall Street 
houses are staffed by young men from the best families, 
belonging to the most exclusive clubs? 

One difference, of course, between the illegal, unsavory 
gambling of the Costellos and the legal, highly respectable 
gambling indulged in by the customers of stock brokers, 
is that we do not call the latter gambling. We call it 
speculation. But stock speculation is still gambling. The 
man who take a flyer on the market hopes to make a fast 
buck, just as do the men who put their money into slot 
machines, on the races or on the numbers. If they are 
not quite trying to get something for nothing—since they 
risk their money—both “legal” and “illegal” gamblers 
are nevertheless trying to get something for nothing use- 
ful, for no productive service rendered to society. The 
trouble with the innumerable sermons preached against 
gambling is that they do not take in enough territory. 

We have, of course, attempted to control this stock 
gambling by several legal limitations. In issuing new se- 
curities, for example, the dealers must disclose all the 
facts about the securities. This has worked out fairly 
well. Another requirement is that you must risk chiefly 
your own, not borrowed money, when you buy stocks. 
ALFRED BAKER LEwis is president of the Union Casualty 
Co. of Mount Vernon, N. Y., and is active in the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
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The Securities and Exchange Commission has power to 
regulate the amount of margin that the stock gambler 
must put up, and currently it is 75 per cent of the pur- 
chase price. But the gamblers get around that. They 
buy and sell puts and calls on specified stocks for a cer- 
tain length of time, so that, in effect, they can gamble 
with a stake amounting to much less than the current 
price of the security. Nor is this an undercover, disreput- 
able business. The puts and calls are advertised openly in 
papers like the New York Times and Herald Tribune. 

A third—and almost farcical—limitation on stock 
gambling is this: The executives of a company, of course, 
know ahead of the general public whether the company’s 
affairs are going better or worse than expected. Buying 
and selling its stock on the basis of the inside informa- 
tion is the equivalent of gambling with loaded dice. And 
yet it is perfectly legal. The only limitation is that the 
insiders must report on their activities once each month 
to the SEC (if the company’s stock is listed on any of the 
recognized stock exchanges), whereupon the SEC pub- 
lishes the information. 

Stock-market speculation is not the only form of legal- 
ized, respectable gambling. Another is real-estate specu- 
lation, which is done through buying and selling options 
that have been bought, as a rule, for only a fraction of 
the purchase price of the property. And since it is a 
legal and recognized practice to hold property in the 
name of a “straw,” i.e., someone other than the true } 
owner, the real-estate gambling by insiders with special | 
knowledge of where new highways or new factories are to | 
be built is rampant. It is even less effectively controlled 
legally than stock gambling by insiders. : 

Then there is the insurance business, particularly life 
insurance. Life insurance is equivalent to a bet that 
the insured person will not die for a certain number of | 
years. In any given case, of course, the underwriting i 
company is taking a real chance. But death rates for a | 
large group are predictable within a very small margin ; 
of error. And to make sure that the error is all in their | 
favor, the companies, in computing life expectancy and 
then setting their rates accordingly, use life-expectancy : 
tables which are some years old and hence indicate ex- 
pectancies considerably shorter than those made possible | 
by recent medical advances. The life-insurance com- 
panies, therefore, are gambling on a perfectly sure thing | 
—all very legal and respectable, of course, and, in any i 
ordinary type of gambling, utterly unheard of. To make | 
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this certainty doubly sure, the companies reserve the right 
to reject applicants whom they regard as poor risks. 

To a considerable extent, modern mass manufacturing, 
too, represents a gamble for the manufacturer, since it 
involves such a large outlay of money before the product 
can be sold. The stockholder or entrepreneur takes the 
risk in industry, just as the gambler risks his money in 
his profession. The illegal gambler tries to control the 
Government in order to reduce his risk by keeping the 
police away from his business. Corporate or individual 
producers do basically the same thing, i.e., they try to 
control the Government in order to reduce their risks. 
For example, to protect themselves against a fall in prices 
due to a large crop, the farmers call for parity prices 
supported by Government purchases. The public utilities 
try with some success to control the Government regu- 
lating agencies, so that the latter will allow rates af- 
fording a practically guaranteed return on their invest- 
ment to the stockholders. The landlord demands and 
gets a rent increase whenever his costs go up, even when 
there are rent controls. 

In the oil industry, now one of the largest in the United 
States, the use of the Government to assure “adequate” 
vrofits is open and unabashed. One of the oil companies’ 
biggest grafts is the so-called straight-line depreciation 
of 2714 per cent per year of the original investment, 
whereby, over a period of years, the latter may be re- 
turned out of tax-free profits two or three times over. 
This has been written into our corporate tax laws by the 
oil industry’s powerful lobbyists and pressure groups, 
which are as powerful as and, of course, infinitely more 
respectable than the “illegal” gamblers’ undercover con- 
trol of the Government and police. 

A drop in the price of oil might seem cne of the risks 
which oil-company stockholders could be expected to take 
in accordance with the principles of free enterprise. But 
the oil companies have successfully taken care of that 
contingency. They call in the Government regulating 
agencies to restrict production on a pro rata basis, fixing 
the daily or weekly output from the wells. The regu- 
lating agencies of all the big oil-producing states have 
been given this power 





ostensibly in the interests of 
“orderly production,” but actually to keep the oil com- 
panies’ profits high. 

Then there are the deals insiders make among them- 
selves. One company, for example, will buy its supplies, 
its banking and insurance services, or its machinery and 
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equipment from another company which is represented 
on its board of directors. This is the system of inter- 
locking directorates. Some years ago, for example, | 
had occasion to investigate the business connections of 
the men on the board of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. I found that the board included representatives 
of the various companies that sold the Pa. RR locomo- 
tives, cement, ties, steel cars and brake equipment, of the 
company that rented it signal equipment, and of the 
banking group that handled its securities. In Govern- 
ment, of course, this would be regarded as graft, but in 
business it is legitimate and respectable. 

The Government has attempted to prevent the bankers 
on the boards of directors of railroads and other public 
utilities from grafting off the utility companies that they 
control by taking their new securities at a low price and 
issuing them to the public at a higher one. Although 
the Government’s efforts provoked a howl from the bank- 
ing community, it is now accepted practice to float these 
securities by competitive bidding. Outside of the public 
utilities, however, there is no such legal requirement; 
and the bankers can enjoy the fruits of their interlocking 
directorates without legal limitations. Moreover, apart 
from securities, there is no prohibition against selling 
other services or supplies to railroads or other public 
utilities without competitive bidding. 

One regulation forbids directors to make a secret 
profit from their corporations. But the law is easily 
satisfied (or hoodwinked) when it comes to enforcement 
of this provision. Thus, the requirement is met if the di- 
recter who stands to make a profit abstains from voting 
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on the question of assigning the given contract to him. 
It is also met if the director discloses an interest. It 
doesn’t take much imagination to see directors with such 
interests circumventing the law by the simple expedient 
of swapping votes at board meetings. 

The hugely accelerated Government purchasing in the 
present defense effort naturally opens up great vistas of 
profits for insiders. “Accelerated amortization”—a cur- 
rent scandal which has been virtually ignored by the 
press—is one example. It works this way: Before agree- 
ing to build a new plant required to meet defense orders, 
a company extracts from the governmental agency in- 
volved the right to charge depreciation of the new plant 
against its profits at a very high annual rate before pay- 
ing the corporation profits tax. This “right” of accelerated 
amortization has been written into the corporation tax 
laws by Congress. The owner of ordinary rental prop- 
erty may charge depreciation of the property at an an- 
nual rate of 2 or 3 per cent. But the corporate bene- 
ficiary of accelerated depreciation can charge it off at 
the rate of 20 per cent each year. Thus, in 5 years, the 
corporation will own a new plant capable of peacetime 
as well as wartime production without having to pay a 
penny, since all the costs will have been returned to it 
in the form of what amount to untaxed profits allowed 
as excessive depreciation before the corporate tax bite is 
taken out. 

At the present time, the price-fixing racket is another 
of the means by which fast bucks find their way into 
stockholders’ pockets. For the price fixing is carried out 
under the direction of a former corporation executive of 
General Electric, Charles E. Wilson. Under him are 
other former corporation executives, temporarily in Gov- 
ernment service; as well as business or country-club as- 
sociates of the executives of the companies whose prices 
are being fixed. War is hell, as a famous general said, 
but war preparations are not always hell for everybody. 

The desire to get something for nothing also lies at 
the bottom of our system of inherited wealth. Effortless 
income of that type is not regarded as unsavory or dis- 
reputable, but rather as eminently respectable. Indeed, 
the highest sort of respectability seems to attach to com- 
pletely unearned income deriving from property that has 
been in the family for generations. 

Clearly, then, our habit of denouncing ordinary, illegal 
gambling, at the same time that we continue other types 
which are technically within the law but actually just as 
obnoxious, indicates that our thinking in this matter 
needs a complete overhauling. What should we do about 
it? 

First, I suggest that we get less morally indignant about 
gambling, and the principles of “earning a fast buck” 
and “something for nothing” that underlie it. We should 
be honest enough with ourselves and with the society in 
which we live to recognize that these principles are the 
very essence of the system of inherited wealth and free 
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enterprise which all but a very small proportion of us 
believe in, and which many of us worship as “the Amer- 
ican Way.” Capitalism is likely to be with us for quite 
some time to come. 

Production with a reward for risk, and speculation in 
real estate or stocks, is the way the rich man satisfies his 
urge to gamble. But the poor man cannot ordinarily 
keep up with such stakes. Horse-race gambling, with 
bets as low as $2, or pin-ball machines provide him with 
an outlet. We have legalized and even made respectable 
the gambling of the rich. Surely it would be fair to 
legalize the gambling of the poor. Betting on the horses 
could be permitted through totalizing machines, with the 
Government receiving a definite cut and the winners get- 
ting the rest. Or we could have Government lotteries, 
with the winners getting all but a specified tax. 

Another argument in favor of legalizing gambling 
along these lines is that it would almost certainly reduce 
corruption. Most people would prefer to risk their 
money against normal mathematical odds, with their 
losses going to the Government for useful purposes, rather 
than risk it against odds which have been increased four- 
fold, with the profits going to racketeers to be used in 
corrupting Government officials. Judging from what I have 
read and from personal observation, gambling in Great 
Britain, though somewhat more widespread than here, re- 
sults in almost no corruption, precisely because it is 
legalized, taxed and regulated, not driven underground 
by virtually unenforceable laws. 

It should also be borne in mind that the urge to get 
an income without working for it is all tangled up with 
the urge to win economic security in the face of the vari- 
ous factors that can destroy a man’s earning power, such 
as death, old age, unemployment, industrial accidents, 
and illness. Why not recognize that urge as entirely le- 
gitimate and praiseworthy up to a point, and provide 
security through adequate old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensation liability insur- 
ance, mother’s aid for mothers with children left destitute 
by the early death of the husband and father, and tem- 
porary disability and health insurance? All but the last 
two are, of course, already in effect, but on so small a 
scale as to be hopelessly inadequate for a large part of the 
population. In addition to increasing these benefits, we 
should steeply raise the taxes on inheritance and on the 
big incomes which will provide the source for that type 
of effortless income in the next generation. We should 
raise the capital-gains tax on the proceeds from gambling 
in real estate, securities or commodities. And, as I have 
proposed above, we should legalize and then tax the win- 
nings in Government lotteries and race-track gambling. 

To sum up, let’s not get so emotionally upset over mani- 
festations of capitalism’s fundamental drives for a fast 
buck and something for nothing. Instead, let’s furnish 
everyone with a legitimate and respectable outlet for these 
desires, and then tax the proceeds for the common good. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


N UNFAIR PRACTICE of some con- 
nies controversialists is to 
lump Socialism and Communism to- 
gether as identical. A few superficial 
debating points can be scored for 
this, as for other false propositions. 
Both movements owe some theoretical 
inspiration to Karl Marx. Soviet 
spokesmen sometimes use the word 
“socialist” to describe the Soviet so- 
cial order and economy. Marx him- 
self used the words “socialism” and 
“communism” interchangeably. 

But debating points without real 
substance can be pushed to the point 
of absurdity. Hitler christened his 
party National Socialist Labor. But 
would anyone in his right mind see 
any element of similarity or common 
purpose between Hitler, Goering and 
Himmler, on the one hand, and civil- 


| ized Western Socialists like Clement 


— 





Attlee, Paul-Henri Spaak and Leon 


‘Blum, on the other? 


The First World War and the 
Bolshevik Revolution form an un- 
mistakable watershed, dividing what 
may be called the Social Democratic 
from the Communist elements in 
what had been, until 1914, a sub- 
stantially united international Social- 
ist movement. Exploiting to the limit 
Marx’s phrase, “the dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” the Soviet leaders 
created the frozen, static tyranny of 
a single ruling party (itself an in- 
strument in the hands of an all-pow- 
erful dictator) which has persisted to 
the present day. 

Amid all the shifts and zigzags on 


' such issues as nationalism, educa- 
| tion, internationalism and limitations 


on individual earnings, Soviet Com- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Socialism, Communism 
Are Not Identical 


munism has always been true to two 
basic principles. One is political dic- 
tatorship. The other is State monop- 
oly of all industrial and agricultural 
enterprise. It has also practiced with 
unrelenting intensity two basic meth- 
ods of government: unlimited, cradle- 
to-grave propaganda and equally un- 
limited terrorism. 

It is a grave misjudgment to re- 
gard these principles and methods 
as exclusively Russian. They were 
imposed on the many European coun- 
tries which succumbed to Fascism. 
And Communist totalitarianism has 
proved easy to export. The student of 
Marx, and still more of Lenin and 
Stalin, could have predicted what 
has occurred in China far more accu- 
rately than the Oriental scholar. 
steeped in Confucian philosophy. 

On the other side of the water- 
shed was Socialism, as it developed 
in Western Europe after World War 
I. As a result partly of the secession 
of the Communists, partly of the new 
political and economic responsibili- 
ties incurred when Socialists began 
to participate regularly in govern- 
ments, Socialism shed the utopian 
and romantic revolutionary elements 
in its nineteenth-century heritage. 

With negligible exceptions, So- 
cialist parties in Western Europe took 
their stand on the platform of poli- 
tical democracy, free elections, and 
respect for civil liberties. What they 
sought, in practice, was not the 
physical annihilation or even the ex- 
propriation of the “bourgeoisie,” but 
increased State planning, selective 
nationalization—with compensation 
—of key industries, and expanded so- 


cial-welfare services. 

There is an arguable case against 
Socialism on the ground that it over- 
rates the benefits of State intervention 
in economic life and underrates the 
importance of individual initiative. 
But it is no part of a legitimate case 
against Socialism to suggest that it 
is identical with Communism. It is 
absurd to imply that a Socialist or 
Labor government in Great Britain 
or Norway would bring the misery 
and oppression that are the unfailing 
consequence of all Communist re- 
gimes, from China to Czechoslovakia. 
And the United States would not need 
to hold civil-defense drills and un- 
dertake a major armament effort 
against the threat of aggression by 
any present or prospective Socialist 
government. 

The attempt to lump Socialism 
with Communism belongs in the 
same category with the attempt to 
suggest that Catholicism can be 
bracketed with Communism as a 
threat to free institutions. Both an- 
alogies are false historically and very 
undesirable tactically. 

For, whether ruggedly individual- 
ist or passionately Protestant Amer- 
icans like it or not, Socialism and 
Catholicism are powerful forces in 
vital Western Europe. Except in 
Britain and Scandinavia, Catholic 
parties are an indispensable element 
in any realistic anti-Communist front. 

Except in France and Italy, Social- 
ist and Labor parties command the 
support of such large minorities of 
the population that their viewpoint 
cannot be ignored in shaping a 
strategy to keep Europe free. Even 
in France and Italy, some kind of 
revitalized Socialism may be the only 
instrument capable of winning back 
the deluded masses of workers cap- 
tured by Communist propaganda. 

Before World War I, when many 
future Communists belonged to the 
Socialist International, there was 
some reason to wonder how Socialists 
would act if they achieved political 
power. On the basis of the experience 
of the last three decades, the answer 
is now clear. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 






HICKS 


Witu The Confident Years (Dut- 
ton, $6.00), Van Wyck Brooks has 
completed his study of American lit- 
erature, for which his general title is 
Makers and Finders: A History of 
the Writer in America, 1800-1915. 
The first volume, The Flowering of 
New England, appeared in 1936, and 
the fact that I reviewed it in the 
New Masses is for me a reminder of 
much 
Brooks undertook his ambitious en- 
terprise. Through these fifteen turbu- 
lent years, he has steadfastly prose- 


how has happened since 


cuted his labors, and his five volumes 
now stand as a unique monument in 
the annals of American literary his- 
tory. 

The period this volume covers was 
not one of our great eras. Howells, 
James and Mark Twain, of course, 
were all active during most of these 
but Brooks dealt with 
them in other volumes. The writers 


years, has 
of the Twenties he can touch on only 
in an anticipatory way. Thus, the 
figures that remain to be analyzed 
(in detail) here are Ambrose Bierce, 
Frank Norris, Jack London, Lafcadio 
Edith Wharton, 
Dreiser, H. L. Mencken, and Eugene 
O'Neill, and (at fair length) James 
Huneker, Booth Tarkington, George 
Ade, Sinclair Lewis, Ellen Glasgow, 
James Branch Cabell, Willa Cather, 


and a few others. There is no one, 


Hearn, Theodore 


however, who really challenges his 
imagination, with the possible excep- 
tion of Dreiser. 

There is, nevertheless, no shortage 
of subjects. The book is organized 
on a regional plan, and as Brooks 
swings from New York to Philadel- 


phia, to the South, to the Middle 
West, to the Further West, back to 
New York, across the Atlantic, and 
then out again to the West and 
South, he discusses scores of writers. 
Certainly no one else has read so 
many American books so _thought- 
fully, and in The Confident Years, 
as in the entire series, an effect of 
tremendous density is created. 

The density, it must be admitted, 
is sometimes achieved at a consider- 
to the reader. The first 
chapter, for instance, mentions, by 


able cost 


my count, nearly one hundred names. 
Fifteen of the persons named are 
discussed at some length either here 
or further on in the book. The others 
named are earlier American writers, 

writers, literary 
and non-literary figures. 
Brooks slips from one person to an- 


European minor 


figures, 


other so rapidly that one has to read 


with rigorous attention to know 
whom he is talking about, and even 
the careful reader finds his impres- 
sions blurred. 

The book’s narrative flow is an- 
other expensive virtue. Brooks not 
only has to get everything in; he has 
to get everything in smoothly, and 
his transitions are often more dex- 
trous than logical. For example, he 
suddenly interrupts his discussion of 
Frank Norris to say that, reading 
Blix, one regretted “that Norris had 
not been able to tell the real story 
of a real Bret Harte heroine who 
lived in California.” This introduces 
twenty lines on the subject of Isadora 


Duncan. The next paragraph begins: 


“The story of Isadora Duncan 
was one that Norris missed, while 


By Granville Hicks 


Van Wyck Brooks Completes 5-Volume 


Survey of Literature in America 


some of the stories that he wrote 
were sketches for novels, differ- 
ing in this, among other respects, 
from the tales of Stephen Crane, 
who had little taste for the archi- 
tectonics of the novel.” 


And so, by way of a further com- | 


parison with Crane, we return tof 
Norris. Similarly, the discussion of | 
Eugene O’Neill is interrupted by five | 
pages on the Negro in American lit-§ 
erature, after which we swoop back f 


to O'Neill on the wings of a “mean- 
while.” The effect can be ludicrous, 
as in the ending of the chapter on 
Greenwich Village. “The pendulum,” 
Brooks writes, “was to swing a long 
way in the coming generation when| 
Floyd Dell, the prose-celebrant of all/ 
the free-lovers, defended in Love and} 
the Machine Age the cause of respon- 
sible parenthood and monogamous 
wedlock.” So far, so good, but 
Brooks cannot resist the opportunity 
for another allusion, and so he adds: 
“Others were drawn to the life-pai 

tern of the Trappist monk.” 

There is more of this kind of 
thing than can be easily defended, 
but it by no means destroys the value 
of the book. On most of the larger 
figures of the period, Brooks is ex/ 
cellent. His of Edith 
Wharton is critical but essentially) 
just. Ellen Glasgow and Willa Cathey 


he praises highly but with rig 


discussion 


ination. Dreiser he also praises, on 
exactly the right grounds, and he 
states the case for Sinclair Lewi¥ 
as it hasn’t been stated in years. Hé 
gives Mencken full credit for his 
emancipating influence on America 
literature without overlooking _ the 
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good deal of nonsense he has written. 

It is really with the lesser writers, 
however, that Brooks excels. He can 
take somebody who is almost com- 
pletely forgotten—Richard Harding 


Davis, for instance 





and present him 
as an exciting and significant figure. 
And the range of his sympathies is 
vast: George Ade, Bernard Berenson, 
James Huneker, Mary Austin, Leo 
Stein, and Henry Osborn Taylor are 
only a few of the varied writers on 
whose work he comments with no- 
table insight. By these discriminating 
discussions of scores of such people, 
he recreates the vastly complicated 
literary life at the turn of the century 
and shows us how, by 1915, a new 
American literature had been brought 
into existence. 

It was in 1915 that Brooks pub- 
first book, 
America’s Coming-of-Age. The title 
was prophetic, for in the years that 
followed many American writers won 
international reputations: Dreiser. 
Lewis, O’Neill, Hemingway, Eliot. 
Faulkner, and others. As Brooks says 
undoubtedly 
come of age, in the literary sense, 


lished his important 


here: “America had 
and its writers were highly influ- 
ential, if only, or mainly, in default 
of better writers elsewhere.” 

The irony of it is that Brooks is 
by no means happy about the results. 
The closing chapters of The Confi- 
dent Years are attacks on the domi- 
nant literary tendencies of the past 
quarter-century, in the vein of his 
earlier book, Opinions of Oliver 
Allston. He accuses most of the 
American writers of the ’20s, ’30s 
and °40s_ of fatalism. 
primitivism, indifference to the well- 


pessimism, 


being of society, and emphasis on 
form at the expense of content. The 
religion of humanity has been aban- 
doned, he says, and its place has 
been taken by the religion of art. The 
masters of this generation—Joyce, 
‘liot, Proust, Lawrence, Pound and 
Gertrude Stein—he condemns for 
forsaking “the joy of life and the 
humane tradition” and expressing 
“disdain of humankind.” 

Taking his own position on the 
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side of Thomas Jefferson, affirming 
his belief in man, in progress, in 
the will, Brooks concentrates his fire 
on his old enemy, T. S. Eliot. Eliot, 
he charges, “spread a philosophy of 
literature through the academic 
world, especially in America, the 
basis of which was a virtual denial 
of whatever gave literature in Amer- 
ica its historic importance.” 

I admire Brooks for his affirma- 
tiveness and his social idealism, but 
it seems to me lamentable that he can 
find so little of value in writers whose 
Weltanschauung happens to differ 
from his. Joyce, Proust, Lawrence, 
Hemingway, Faulkner and Eliot are 
our great writers, and if they can 
arouse in Brooks nothing but peevish 
dismay, so much the worse for him. 
Brooks is willing to accept scores of 
minor writers for what they are, 
making every allowance for their 
shortcomings, straining to accept 
what they have to give. But to the 
most original and rewarding writers 
of his own generation he refuses to 
yield himself. That their work is 
vastly larger than their ideas he will 
not permit himself to see. 

Furthermore, Jeffersonian optim- 
ism is not the only American tradi- 
tion. Brooks remembers this at one 
point, when he speaks of “Melville’s 
overpowering sense of the omnipo- 
tence of evil” and of the pessimism 
of Henry Adams and Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson. But these writers— 
and there are others of their school— 
are overlooked when he wants a 
monolithic American tradition with 
which to demolish T. S. Eliot. 

If pessimism has spread, as it has, 
we have to ask ourselves why, and it 
is not enough to suggest that con- 


temporary pessimism is merely the 
“feeling of the hurt and bewildered 
child.” The state of civilization, on 
the contrary, would seem to put the 
burden of proof on those of us who 
call ourselves optimists. Brooks says 
that, if we should enter into an era 
of peace, there would be a revival 
of optimism: “What shouts of jubila- 
tion then would rise from a renascent 
world.” Possibly he is right, but in 
a way one hopes he is wrong: Surely 
we should have learned something 
from what we have been through. 

The situation in which civilization 
finds itself does, after all, point to a 
failure of the optimistic liberal-demo- 
cratic tradition to which Brooks ad- 
heres. We need not reject the tradi- 
tion on that account, as Eliot has 
done, but we must, to the best of our 
ability, criticize and strengthen it. 
And if we find Eliot’s insights use- 
ful, even though we reject his con- 
clusions, let us by all means use 
them. 

It seems a pity that Brooks’s so 
often magnificent study of American 
literature should end on this testy 
note. It would be an even greater 
pity, however, if the peevishness 
should lead us to.underestimate the 
magnitude of his achievement. Not 
only is he on the right side, what- 
ever his mistakes; it is true of him, 
as it is of the contemporaries he re- 
pudiates, that his work is larger than 
his ideas. In its own way, it is very 
large indeed—such a record of our 
“Makers and Finders” as we have 
never had before, an enduring con- 
tribution to our literature, the crown- 
ing achievement of a lifetime’s serv- 
ice in the army of the republic of 
letters. 
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While You Slept: Our Tragedy in Asia and Who Made It. 


By John T. Flynn. 
Devin-Adair. 187 pp. $2.50. 


IT IS REASSURING to find John 
Flynn displaying in his new book the 
qualities that once built his reputa- 
tion as one of the ablest independent 
journalists of his generation. Not that 
his other recent books were anything 
like the versions of them that were 
given currency by pro-Stalinists and 
those with deep partisan involve- 
ments. On balance, for this writer at 
least, they were interesting and use- 
ful books, even if some of them were 
too often defaced by the rhetorical 
excesses induced by Flynn’s emotion- 
al rejection of the Roosevelt myth. 

The new book does not exhibit 
these excesses; it is almost as if 
Flynn, aware of how certain soft lib- 
erals would pounce on him, had 
leaned over backward to avoid name- 
calling and rash statement. He has 
done a beautiful job of arranging his 
facts, and of keeping his conclusions 
well in the rear of his facts. His book 
is brief—only 187 pages of large 
type—and popularly written. 

The theme of While You Slept is 
the complex of ignorance and bad 
judgment, interwoven with a_ red 
thread of treasonable conspiracy, 
that caused us to fail too often and 
too badly in Asia until China was 
taken over by the agents of the Com- 
munist Says Flynn, 
with careful reasonableness: 


International. 


“I think it could be called a 
conspiracy. I know that conspiracy 
is a strong word and I also am 
sure that most of the people in- 
volved in it were more or less in- 
nocent, did not know that they 
were part of a conspiracy, did not 
realize that they were being used.” 


The Communist party line does not 
get itself implemented by a great 
many people, over an extended 
period, merely by accident and co- 


John T. Flynn on the China Story 


/ 
é 


V 


Reviewed by James Rorty 


Author, lecturer; contributor to 
“Commentary,” “Commonweal” and other journals 


incidence. The party line about the 
Chinese Communists from 1937 to 
1949 was that they were not really 
Communists at all—merely agrar- 
ian radicals, independent of Mos- 
cow. (“North Dakota Non-Partisan 
Leaguers,” was Earl Browder’s 
phrase.) That, too, was Owen Latti- 





LATTIMORE: A POTENT WHIP 


more’s line. Lattimore also followed 
the party line on the Moscow Trials, 
which are still a reliable criterion 
for the identification of fellow-trav- 
elers. Whether or not he was an agent 
of Soviet military intelligence—as 
Alexander Barmine testified before 
the McCarran Committee—may never 
be known. But there remains no ques- 
tion about the importance of his role 
in influencing American policy and 
American public opinion disastrously 
in the direction the Kremlin wanted 
it to follow. The McCarran Com- 
mittee has settled that for all time. 
Lattimore was the whip, the strate- 
gist, of the little group of writers— 
T. A. Bisson, Edgar Snow, Theodore 


White, Annalee Jacoby, Mark Gayn, 
John K. Fairbank and Andrew Roth 
were among them—who produced 23 
pro-Communist books on China out 
of a total of 30 published on the sub- 
ject between 1943 and 1949, and who 


placed glowing reviews of the pro- 


Communist books, while hatcheting | 


the anti-Communist ones, in the New 


York Times, the Herald Tribune, the 
Nation, the New Republic, and the 


Saturday Review of Literature. 
Most of these writers were con- 
nected in one way or another with 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Flynn is indebted to the able and 
judicious investigations of the Mc. 


PO POET 1" 


Carran Committee for the facts on | 
which he bases his analysis of the | 


Institute’s role. Having read the 


transcript of the Committee’s hear- | 


ings, this writer can testify that 
Flynn handles this material both con- 
servatively and astutely. 

Were the Institute’s heads—people 
like Edward C. Carter, Philip Jessup, 


William L. Holland, etc.—completely | 
unaware that it was being used, | 
during a critical period, as a front | 


for a major Communist operation of 
subversion and propaganda? Wisely, 
Mr. Flynn does not attempt to an- 
swer this and similar questions. But 
he is right in concluding that a con- 
spiracy existed and that it was suc- 
cessful. The methods he uses in reach- 
ing that conclusion are those of care- 
ful research and cool, responsible 
analysis. 

To the Roosevelt myth which Flynn 
destroyed almost single-handed, one 
really should add another: the myth 
that Flynn is just a top-blowing 
Irish-American isolationist. It seems 
reasonable to assume that that myth 
is not unconnected with the conspir- 
acy about which Flynn writes. 


The New Leader ‘ 
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Burying FDR the Man 


The Roosevelt Treasury. 
Edited by J. N. Rosenau. 
Doubleday. 461 pp. $5.00. 


THE RoosEveLt TREASURY marks 
another attempt to bury Roosevelt 
the man beneath Roosevelt the myth 
and render him as inaccessible as 
Lincoln. The notion that for pur- 
poses of analysis it is necessary to be 
separated in time from an object of 
study had always seemed to me to 
be a lazy cliché; but the present 
volume is persuasive evidence that 
nothing objective 
evaluation of Roosevelt is likely to 
emerge for a long while. Those who 
are in a position to furnish the in- 
formation out of which it could be 
constructed conspire, I would guess, 
to conceal some facts, while palliating 
others. Their loyalty and discretion 
are touching, but the result is a com- 
plete distortion. 

Whenever this collection of writ- 
ings about FDR by those who knew 
him is interesting or revealing, it is 
so despite itself. Almost without ex- 
ception, all the “names” represented 
here are a trifle wearying. Mrs. 
Roosevelt is her usual sanguine, be- 
nign self, and every other contributor 
—to a greater 


resembling an 


or lesser extent— 
shares her charitableness. In the early 
part of the book, Frances Perkins 
looks like an exception to this pat- 
tern—she recalls the young Roose- 
velt as “not particularly interesting 
. artificially serious of face”—but 
it is soon clear that this is only in- 
tended as a foil to the embarrassing 
praise she is to shower on him after 
his illness. (It is one of the comfort- 
able Christian myths of The Roose- 
velt Treasury that Roosevelt was 
chastened by paralysis and acquired 
a humility and [therefore] greatness 
he had never before possessed.) 
Roosevelt himself is much more 
sober than his adulators and per- 
versely sabotages every attempt at 
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Essayist, critic, contributor 
to national periodicals 


idolatry. All the records of his spon- 
taneous conversation given here, and 
supposed to fit him out for the nom- 
ination for the American Oscar 
Wilde, embarrass one with their dull- 
ness and sententiousness. An excerpt 
from a book by Donald M. Nelson, 
tastefully titled by the editor “The 


Roosevelt Charm” (another selec- 





FDR: 


tion is called “His Dazzling Smile”), 
would seem to indicate to all but the 
author and editor that he possessed 
a meager share. And the reputation 
of the astute politico who knew how 
to “get on” with Stalin is impaired 
afresh by the evidence that to Roose- 
velt the differences between Russia 
and the United States were psycho- 
logical, not political. You almost have 


‘WHY WAS THE PUBLIC READY TO WINK AT HIS INFIRMITY? 


the feeling he believed they could be 
composed on a psychoanalyst’s couch. 
“Uncle Joe” was his affectionate 
name for Stalin. What a world of 
ignorance it embraced—imagine call- 
ing Hitler Uncle Adolph! 

The interesting portions of The 
Roosevelt Treasury are mostly by 
members of the ex-President’s per- 
sonal staff and serve to refute at least 
one myth that most of the other con- 
tributors are concerned to propagate 
—that Roosevelt was a physical and 
emotional giant. As might be expect- 
ed, the reminiscences of a few of the 
members of Roosevelt’s “detail,” 


since they do not seek to eulogize 
but merely to convey information, 


render Roosevelt, if not likable, at 
least human and visible. Michael F. 
Reilly related with devastating ob- 
jectivity how the President was trans- 
ferred from one place to another and 
how he felt like dead weight on the 
day of his fatal stroke. Two other 
selections from Reilly’s reminiscences 
are also excellent and ring true, 
one of them describing a near-fall 
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FDR CONTINUED 


Roosevelt had attempting to shake 
hands with the poet Edwin Markham, 
and another relating how Roosevelt 
broke into a violent sweat on the 
night of the Willkie election. 
Unfortunately for The Roosevelt 
Treasury, Reilly’s type of narrative is 
the exception. Most of the other con- 
tributors neglect to take advantage of 
their intimacy with Roosevelt and. 
instead of writing history, are con- 
tent to document pre-existent myths. 
One of these myths, which lies upon 
albatross, and 


the volume like an 


which nearly all the 
heroically to keep faith with, is that 


Roosevelt was a great leader. James 


writers try 


Rosenau, the editor, states in his in- 
troduction: “Each item was chosen 
as a representative sample of FDR’s 
What, ex- 
actly, were those capacities? They 


capacities as a leader.” 
never emerge very clearly in the 
Roosevelt Treasury; and this is as 
it should be. For Roosevelt’s reputa- 
tion as a leader was really molded 
during the war and it is only just 
that time should work to undermine 
it. The State, when marshalled for 
war. has a logic of its own, and a 
“leader” at such a time is apt to be 
little more than a man who derives 
his fame from an ability to drift with 
the current. Does anyone seriously 
believe that the conduct of American 
affairs during World War II would 
have been measurably different if 
Willkie had been in the White 
House? Or Dewey? Or Taft? Per- 
haps we never would have had a 
chance to listen to fireside chats, and 
perhaps a more energetic President 
would have seen to it that fewer Jews 
were butchered. But that is all. 
This is one great fault of The 
Roosevelt Treasury, that it never 
substantiates the claim of leadership 
Another, which it 
other 
Roosevelt, is that it never even comes 


which it makes. 


shares with every book on 
close to answering or even discussing 
what, it seems to me, should be the 
foremost problem of Rooseveltiana: 
Why. in a country which has en- 
throned the raised 


athletics to 


orgasm and 


a level of seriousness 


heretofore reserved for funerals and 
floods, was a cripple four times elect- 
ed to the Presidency? Why was the 
American public so ready to wink at 
Roosevelt’s infirmity when it has al- 
ways demanded the most incontro- 
vertible proof of physical well-being 
from its leaders, when Truman’s con- 
stitutionals are a political necessity, 
and pink cheeks and strong limbs 
have always been the prerequisites of 
leadership in America? 

Unwittingly, the contributors to 
The Treasury, through 
their monotonous stress upon Roose- 
velt’s wit, charm and background, 
suggest one possible answer. For 


Roosevelt 


Roosevelt it was never necessary to 
apologize.* Let us not forget that the 
= “In every action,”’ says A. Merriman Smith of 


Roosevelt, “good, bad, or indifferent, a polished, 
urbane gentleman.” 


real secret of Truman’s lack of 
popularity is that most Americans 
are ashamed of him. With Roosevelt, 
a nation which has really always felt 
self-conscious before the world, un- 
certain of its manners and its in- 
tellect, could feel secure, assured that 
his wealth and background would ad- 
mit him to the finest circles without 
condescension, that his easy invulner- 
able speech and manners would never 
disgrace us. He did not make us shud- 
der, as does' Truman, at the thought 
of his proposing a polite cocktail. 
Even in the editorials of the Daily 
News, which used to castigate him for 
his rhetoric, it was impossible not to 
detect a trace of pride. For this knack 
Roosevelt seemed to have for per- 
petually belonging, we were pre- 
pared to forgive a lot. 





The Underground Men 


The Train Leaves at Midnight. 
By Vaslav Solski. 
Crown. 287 pp. $3.00. 
VasLav Souskrs first American 
novel is the Polish under- 
ground during the Nazi and Soviet 
occupations. Mr. Solski writes of his 
people with a sincerity and compas- 
sion that is rare in the novel today. 
The memorable pages of his book— 
and there are many of them—are de- 
voted to vignettes of everyday life 
in a time when torture and death are 
probable for anyone, and privation 
is inescapable. 
It is perhaps only to be expected 
that the first books about military 
oppressions should emphasize the 


about 


melodrama of crisis, but character 
and the dignity of ordinary living 
are often skimped to accentuate at- 
mosphere and the electricity of sus- 
pense. The Train Leaves At Midnight 
shares this fault. The plot is a melo- 
dramatic one and many of its details 
are commonplaces of the anti-Nazi 
romances that bulged on the shelves 
of bookshops a few years back. Vic- 
tor, a chemist indoctrinated in the 





+ Reviewed by 
John Franklin Bardin 


latest secrets of English ordnance, is 
parachuted into Poland. He becomes 
a member of the underground in 
Warsaw and Lodz, although for some 
while he continues to operate as a 
specialist. Victor falls in love with 
the daughter of a well-to-do merchant 
who participates in the black market: 
but he does not learn, until almost 
too late to help his Helen, that she 
is also in the underground. This 
chemist’s special task is the assassina- 
tion of a highly-placed Nazi general 
who has been responsible for the 
massacre of a village’s inhabitants. 
The reader is left in suspense until 
nearly the end of the book as to 
whether the plot against the officer 
of the German army will succeed. In 
the course of the swiftly-moving nar- 
rative, a leader of the underground, 
Gustav, is revealed in all the dimen- 
And it is 
Gustav who is on trial for his life, 
in the prologue and epilogue, before 
the “justice” of the Soviet occupa- 


sions of his character. 
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tion, accused of betraying the Polish 
Communists to the Nazis. 

The special value of Mr. Solski’s 
work lies in his characterization 
and his ability to enact the pervasive 
dread of the terror, not in terms of 
symbols or obsessions, but in the 
irony of typical incidents occurring 
in daily life, events only subtly dis- 
torted by the predicament. It is un- 
fortunate that at times the plot in- 
trudes on this material. The halluci- 
nations of a Nazi general who knows 
the date of his own murder has been 
set, the spectacle of a civilian gob- 
bling a family’s rations for a 


month rather than surrender them 
to the Gestapo, the overnight trans- 
formation of a Party dupe into an 
automaton giving lying evidence 
against a good friend—it is details 
like these that save The Train Leaves 
At Midnight. I shall not soon forget 
the tyranny of the six-year-old son 
of the underground leader, the 
womanlike traits of the motherless 
boy threatening and cajoling the 
father who leaves him alone day and 
night. Few books of recent years 
have dared to dramatize a popular 
resistance movement as _ itself, in 
its counter-measures, a_ totalitarian 


machine. It is the people of the un- 
derground, not their politics or their 
heroic acts, that dominate the novel. 

The brief sections at the beginning 
and end of the book about the sur- 
vivors of the movement and their re- 
sistance behind the Iron Curtain lead 
me to hope that Mr. Solski’s next 
American novel—he has been a pro- 
lific and well-regarded writer in 
Poland—will concentrate on the 
dilemma of the individual under 
Communism. The book he _ has 
written will give most readers of THE 
New LEADER a tense and exhilarat- 
ing evening of genuine entertainment. 





An ‘Objective’ Interpretation of ‘Faust? =, 


THE CELEBRATION in 1949 of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of 
Goethe has brought us many new and 
important books dealing with his life 
and work. Now, two years later, we 
have this book by Dr. Jantz, who is 
a professor of German at North- 
western University. 

The figure of Faust began to dis- 
turb Goethe when he was only 20, 
but he was 59 when the first part of 
the drama was published, and did 
not finish the second part until some 
months before his death at the age 
of 82. Its diversity in organization, 
in content and in direction is under- 
standable. But what, then, gave it 
the coherence of a great work of art? 
The most frequently offered answer is 
that the drama is a representation of 
a twofold development, in the first 
place, of the hero, and in the second 
place, of the author. 

“The stages of Faust’s life,” 
says Karl Vietor, “correspond to 
those of Goethe’s inner being, his 
growth as a poet, as a thinker, as 
a personality. Every phase of this 
process contributed to the struc- 
ture of the work. The conflict of 
the hero . . . had been the conflict 
of Goethe’s own youth: Faust’s 
striving for the Absolute, his vol- 
untary submergence into the 
stream of life, his falling into 
guilt; then subjugation and inten- 
sification of his strength by the 
encounter with the beautiful; and 
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Goethe’s Faust As a Renaissance Man. 
By Harold Jantz. 
Princeton. 198 pp. $3.50. 


finally the highest satisfaction in 

the sphere of action—all of these 

things were experiences by which 

Goethe’s personality was formed, 

insights to which he had attained 

as his spirit matured.” 

From this point of view. the key 
to an understanding of the drama 
is to be found in the author’s own 
This 
read Faust into Goethe’s subjective 
experiences. 


biography. approach would 


Professor Jantz reads Faust alto- 
gether differently. His view is that 
Goethe read himself into the Renais- 
sance of the mid-fifteenth century to 
the beginning of the 
century and 


seventeenth 
constructed in the 
characters in 


drama _ Renaissance 


whom he sought objective, and not 
subjective, truth. While not rejecting 
altogether the subjective interpreta- 
tion, Professor Jantz rejects it as the 
primary interpretation. He says: 


“There is a large body of evi- 
dence, much of it hitherto over- 
looked, which points to the con- 
clusion that Goethe from the very 
beginning intended to _ present 
Faust objectively as a man of the 
Renaissance whose thoughts and 
actions are in just correspondence 
to the intellectual and spiritual 
climate of those times.” 


vA 


Reviewed by 
Vilton R. Konvitz 


The author believes that his thesis 
and the subjective interpretation are 
not contradictory but complement- 
ary: “Goethe found himself and his 
Faust in What 
Jantz is saying in effect is that 


the Renaissance.” 


Goethe was so deeply interested in 
the Renaissance of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries and felt himself 
so much at home in this period of 
Nicolous Cusanus, Pico della Miran- 
Vinci, Michael- 


angelo and Paracelsus, that he pro- 


dola, Leonardo da 
jected himself into it and into its 
categories of thought and feeling, 
with the result that Faust, as well 
as Goethe, is to be viewed as a great 
Renaissance man. In this view Jantz 
goes well beyond the work of Julius 
Goebel and Agnes Bartscherer. 
Ultimately the view expressed in 
this book needs to be based on the 
facts of Goethe’s life and thought if 
it is to be taken as valid. Did Goethe 
Faust) as a 
Jantz’s 
tive” thesis needs to be validated by 


view himself (and 


Renaissance man? “objec- 
a “subjective” reading of Faust as 
an autobiographical expression of 
Goethe, who allegedly saw himself as 
living, not in the eighteenth century, 
but 200 years before his own day. 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


Y WAY OF NOVELTY, the holiday 

season just past was featured by 
efforts at something more substantial 
than the customary lavish spread of 
light comedies and musicals. 

First came the felicitous problem 
play of Somerset Maugham, The 
Constant Wife,’ played here a score 
of years ago by Ethel Barrymore and 
now tastefully revived by Katharine 
Cornell. In spite of the wooden direct- 
ing of Guthrie McClintic, the play is 
as fresh as ever in its ironic attack 
on the double standard of mated 
morality. Constance Middleton strives 
with suave ingenuity to keep from be- 
ing told of her husband’s infidelity. 
When the news breaks, she handles 
the situation—even though the other 
woman is her own best friend. She 
gets a job and, as soon as she has 
established her financial independ- 
ence, goes off on a six weeks’ holi- 
day—with a loving male. 

We need not take this as a piece 
of realism; it is rather a symbolic 
poke at the straying male: How 
would he like a dose of his own 
medicine? A competent cast, includ- 
ing John Emery and Brian Aherne, 
with Grace George in fine fettle as the 
mother and Katharine Cornell most 
innocently daring as the wife, makes 
The Constant Wife an almost con- 
tinuous delight. 

Elmer Rice has brought to town 


1. The Constant Wife. By Somerset Maugham. Pre- 
sented by Katharine Cornell. At the National 


Theater. 
2. The Grand Tour. Written and directed by Elmer 
Rice. Presented by the Playwrights’ Company. 


At the Martin Beck Theater. 

- Lo and Behold. By John Patrick. Directed by 
Burgess Meredith. Presented by the Theater 
Guild. At the Booth Theater. 

4. Point of No Return. By Paul Osborn, from the 

novel by John P. Marquand. Presented by Leland 
Hayward. At the Alvin Theater. 
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N/ 
By Joseph T. Shipley 


Holiday 
Offerings 


another dramatized character sketch, 
that of a dream-girl school teacher, 
in The Grand Tour.” He begins with 
a dream-come-true, as the small-town 
teacher inherits enough for a trip to 
Europe, first class. Mr. Rice is a 
skilful writer, and he conveys to us 
much of his own enthusiasm for the 
scenes of Paris, the cathedral of 
Chartres. But he gives the travelogue 
a framework of melodrama (the 
man the teacher meets and loves is 
an embezzler) and a mood of senti- 
mentality (the teacher uses her for- 
tune to restore the funds to the bank 
and the man to his wife). The final 
scene shows the dreamer back in her 
New England classroom. The result, 
especially in Beatrice 
Straight’s performance, is some pleas- 
ant and even touching moments, but 
one feels the story beneath the grand 
tour was too obviously cooked up. 

In Lo and Behold,* John Patrick, 
with the help of Doro Merande, cre- 
ates one truly comic character in an 
otherwise too strained play. The 
superficial story is nonsense: A No- 
bel Prize-winner in literature dies; 
his doctor-executor misreads an in- 
scription and takes the maid for the 
dead man’s daughter. She accepts the 
parentage and property; a blackmail- 
er comes, the doctor discovers the 
deceit—and marries the girl. 

Beyond this absurdity lurk the 
ghosts. For, like the man in Gals- 
worthy’s Old English, the Prize-win- 
ner eats himself to death—hoping to 
keep his home through eternity. 
Three other ghosts flit from their 
usual haunts and annoy him. Unlike 
the ghosts in Blithe Spirit, they can- 


view of 


not annoy the living; unlike those in 
Gramercy Ghost and Great to Be 
Alive, they cannot even communicate 
from beyond. They sit around and 
comment on the little game of dis- 
honesty and love the living take part 
in. Their remarks rarely rise above 
the obvious and the sentimental, save 
those of Doro Merande as the ghost 
of a Ramapo Indian maid. Her lit- 
eral observations, on a soap-opera 
level, provide a high spot of comedy 
in an otherwise flat evening. 

More consistently pleasant and nat- 
ural is Point of No Return,* with 
Henry Fonda the very image of an 
ambitious and happily married citi- 
zen, even as you and your neighbor. 
His desire to become the vice-presi- 
dent of the bank is as natural as his 
aversion to the bootlicking and yes- 
manship that seem to go with it. It is 
so natural, indeed, that there seems 
no reason for the flashback to his 
early days in order to show how he 
got that way. Hence, the whole sec- 
ond act, with nine new characters out 
of the banker’s youth, seems an un- 
necessary intrusion. The psycholo- 
gical background is not integrated 
with the story, and the latter in turn 
remains obvious and_ sentimental. 
What was a searching study in Mar- 
quand’s novel is, in this dramatiza- 
tion, just a pleasant but superficial 
picture of suburban family life. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


te decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and aiso at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New Yort 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re 
qaested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 

uin 5-8844. THe New Leaver 
eatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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HE NEw FRIENDs oF Music is a 
New York organization devoted 
to the dissemination of chamber 
music. In its weekly concerts at Town 
Halil, which are broadcast over 
WABF, one of the finest FM stations 
in the country, the New Friends have 
done more to further interest in 
chamber music in the U.S. than any 
group I can think of. Its concerts of 
the past few seasons have been on a 
uniformly high level, and this season 
promises to maintain the constancy 
of musical excellence. 
The great masters 
music are well represented, often in 
cyclical forms. Quite a few modern 
works have been added to the reper- 
tory recently, which is all to the good. 
In addition, the New Friends have 
introduced numerous new chamber 
players to American audiences, the 
majority of them proving excellent. 
Most recently, the Quartetto Italiano 
made its bow in one of the New 
Friends concerts. Although I had to 
miss this particular event, I was in- 
formed afterward that the Italian 
group’s playing was unique. What I 
have heard so far—a concert by the 
fine Albeneri Trio and an exceptional 
vocal recital by Jennie Tourel—has 
confirmed my impression that the 
New Friends always try to offer an 
interesting program under the best 
possible performance conditions. 
In view of all this, it may seem 
ungracious to raise a carping voice 


of chamber 


on what many would consider a 
trifling issue. But as one who has 
attended these concerts with great en- 
joyment for a number of years, I 
feel that, as almost a member of the 
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By Kurt List 


Taking thé Fun 
Out of Music 


family, I may take the liberty of 
criticizing something usually not 
within the music critic’s province. 

I am referring to the manner in 
which these concerts are conducted. 
The doors of Town Hall are opened 
about fifteen minutes before the con- 
cert begins. At that point, several 
male ushers appear. They are clad in 
dark suits and wear a headgear that 
would identify them as funeral direct- 
ors anywhere but in a New York 
concert hall, where audiences are so 
insensitive to urbane manners that 
even an officiating rhinoceros could 
startle no one. The ushers then pro- 
ceed to herd the audience into the 
hall with cries strongly reminiscent 
of carnival barkers. 

Having found your seat amid gen- 
eral excitement, you look at the pro- 
gram. I, for one, am always anxious 
to find out when the intermission will 
take place. At the New Friends con- 
certs, however, this is kept a deep. 
dark secret. Thus, everybody is sus- 
pended in a kind of mystical ex- 
pectancy after each selection, wonder- 
ing whether this is the point at which 
one is allowed to exit into the lobby 
and smoke a cigaret. As a matter of 
fact, up to now I have never been 
able to find out which particular 
break in the program constitutes the 
intermission, and I suspect that it 
is not planned beforehand but decid- 
ed informally by a majority of the 
audience. That is, when most of the 
people become impatient and leave 
their seats, the intermission begins. 

The result of this procedure is 
that you always miss the first five 
minutes of the intermission. The re- 


maining five are sheer torture. First 
of all, they are not sufficient to en- 
joy a cigaret, meet some acquaint- 
ances and gossip about the concert. 
Secondly, the outer doors of the 
lobby are kept open, so that, in the 
winter, you are in constant peril of 
catching pneumonia, a risk that even 
the most rapturous musical exper- 
ience cannot compensate for. It might 
seem a little captious to quibble 
about an intermission. But as far as 
concerts go, I have always held with 
the old joke about the fast girl: 
“She isn’t much at dancing, but boy, 
can she intermission!” 

Apparently, the managements of 
Town Hall and of the New Friends 
of Music believe that a concert is a 
serious matter, that you should 
merely enjoy the music and never 
mind the social amenities. But I have 
found that the attitude “Beethoven or 
bust” is not one 
esthetic enjoyment. 

They had a better idea in the 
courtlier days of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and before, when musical enjoy- 
ment was part of a larger social pat- 
tern, and food and drinks were 
served, people sat in comfortable 
chairs, and much animated discussion 
took place after and even during the 
performance. 

I don’t expect Mr. Hirschmann, 
the president of the New Friends of 
Music, to offer the audience cham- 
pagne and reclining love seats. But I 
would like to see a more leisurely 
tempo, even at the cost of shortening 
the programs. I would like to see 
more politeness and more comfort- 
able physical accommodations. In 
short, I would like to hear music in 
an atmosphere worthy of the spirit, 
the idea and the beauty out of which 
it has been fashioned. 

Perhaps music is an anachronism 
in a bustling urban society. But at 
least it could provide a moment of 
relief from the daily mad rushing 
about that has brought us concerts 
reminiscent more of a quick-lunch 
counter than of the leisurely atmos- 
phere of the times in which most of 
the compositions were written. 
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HANDY 
ORDER 
FORM 


$3.00—6 months 
$5.00—1 year 
$8.50—2 years 


$11.00-—3 years 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Feels ‘Desert Fox’ Can 
Help Reorient Germans 


The State Department, probably upon the 
advice of some of our representatives in Ger- 
many, has attempted to discourage 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox from presenting its picture, Desert 
Fox, in Germany [See “Rommel Through the 


Seventh Veil,” by Léo Sauvage, THe New 
Leaver, December 24]. I feel that this is a 
blunder. 


The hero of this film is General Erwin 
Rommel. The audience follows Rommel’s pro- 
gress from bitterness over Hitler’s insane mili- 
tary orders to the realization that the Fuehrer 
is sacrificing millions without any purpose but 
to hold on to his own personal power a little 
longer, and to the judgment that the Supreme 
War Lord is a criminal who must be removed 
from the helm of the state—killed if necessary. 
Rommel becomes a member of Goerdeler’s 
conspiracy and finds his death through forced 
suicide when the attempted revolt fails. 

Why should such a film not be shown in 
Germany? The State Department and its ad- 
visers apparently fear that such a “glorifica- 
tion of a Nazi General” would stimulate mili- 
tarism. But Rommel was a Nazi general only 
in the sense that he served under Hitler, first 
with confidence and obedience and later as a 
secret enemy and saboteur. It is not the ten- 
dency of the film to obscure the limited nature 
of Rommel’s outlook; the producer, however, 
has attempted to evoke sympathy for Rommel’s 
inner struggle when he has to choose between 
his integrity as a man and his sworn duty as 
a soldier. Must we refuse to become interested 
in this human tragedy, merely because the sub- 
ject, or the victim, of the dilemma is a Ger- 
man officer? 

Millions of Germans served under Hitler in 
the belief that they had to defend their coun- 
try. People who have acted in good faith, and 
in so acting have suffered what German 
soldiers have suffered, will not repudiate that 
part of their lives. They can be led to the con- 
clusion that they have been duped and mis- 
used and have therefore fought for a bad 
cause, but they will still feel that they have a 
right to be proud of their endurance and their 
bravery. If we believe that no soldierly and 
no human quality should earn respect for any- 
one who has ever obeyed Hitler, then our 
words will not reach the mind of the average 
German. If we reject Rommel as a moral 
person because he was awakened to the crimi- 
nal character of the Nazi regime, not by re- 
ports about concentration camps, but by Hit- 
ler’s crimes against German soldiers, then we 
close our minds to a simple truth: that many 
Germans originally regarded the whispered 
stories about starvation camps and gas cham- 


bers as lies, and that the same people began 
to believe the stories after they had seen how 


ruthlessly and wantonly Hitler sacrificed Ger- | 


man. lives. 


If we forbid ourselves to spotlight the Ger- 


man blood that is on Hitler’s hands, we make 
it more difficult to keep the Germans con- 
vinced that the Nazis have really committed 
unspeakable atrocities against other nations. 
A German who looks at the scene in the movie 
in which Hitler shouts at Rommel in hysteri- 
cal rage will never forget that impression. For 
that reason alone, the Rommel film is a valu- 


able tool of reorientation—a tool which we | 


should not throw away, least of all at this 
crucial moment when it is so vitally important 
to find Germans, and particularly German 
soldiers, with whom the West can cooperate 
in mutual confidence. 
Berkeley, Calif. Cart LANDAUER 
Deplores Current Campaign 
Against Public Education 
Had the letter by V. W. Cather in Tue 
New Leaver of December 24 appeared in its 
proper medium, I would have ignored it. One 
expects such attacks in the Hearst-McCormick- 
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Patterson press and other extreme right-wing - 


organs of opinion. It is a matter for real sur- 
prise to read such an uncritical letter in THE 
New Leaver. The letter has all the charac- 
teristics of the reactionary attack upon public 


education. It is filled with palpable untruths | 


and ignorant bias. 

Professors Kilpatrick and Dewey, or even 
progressive education, are not the real objects 
of the current campaign against public educa- 
tion. The latter is not motivated by educational 
concern, but exploits the interest in the schools 
for an attack which is basically political in 
character. The literature of the attack makes 
it clear that its real objects are, in effect, the 
public schools themselves, the very principles 
of democracy. The public schools are attacked 
because they are public. As a part of the 
attack upon democracy, the income tax, uni- 
versal suffrage, social security and organized 
labor are attacked as socialistic and com- 
munistic. This attack might be ignored as 


that of irresponsibles were it not well or- > 


ganized, well financed and supported by the 
Hearst-McCormick-Patterson press. 
New York City Grorce E. AXTELLE 


Appreciates Our Exposés 
Of Domestic Fellow-travelers 


Lately I have been reading your magazine 
and enjoying it immensely. I found the articles 
on the Nation, the Compass, District 65, Howard 
Fast and Thomas Mann very revealing and the 
type of exposing that needed very much to be 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 


regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 


however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


These “liberal” totalitarians are more 
dangerous than the Communist cardholders. 
You are also to be commended for the articles 
by Granville Hicks and Sidney Hook. As for 
Henry Wallace’s apologia [My Mission to 
China,” THe New Leaver, November 19], where 
in America is there a more naive politico? He 
seems to imply that he knew all along that the 
Communists were no good; yet subsequently he 
voluntarily accepted the leadership of the 
largest Communist political-infiltration body— 


done. 


the euphemistically-named Progressive party. 

Keep attacking the Kremlin’s domestic ter- 
mites and you will find, I hope, 
ing audience. 


New York City 


an ever-increas- 
Harry Kien 


Deverall Representative 
of AFL, Not ICFTU 


In THe New Leaver of December 31, you 
describe me as the Asian Representative of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. I would like to correct this. I am the 
Representative-in-Asia of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s Free Trade Union Committee, 
of which Matthew Woll is president. The AFL 
is a member of the ICFTU, but I work for the 
AFL, not the ICFTU. 


New York City RicHARD DEVERALL 





FABIAN'S B’KLYN 


STARLIFT 
DORIS DAY 


PLUS 
INDIAN UPRISING 
GEORGE MONTGOMERY 








present in ossociation with 


ROGER RICO 
MARTHA WRIGHT 


South Pte 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S 
Prize Winning "TALES € OF THE SOUTH Paci? 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN > 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielzines 


with MYRON McCORMICK 


7 Majestic Thea., 44th St. W. of Bway 
Bvenings 6.30, Matiness Wed. & Sat. 
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FZ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
“Exciting, colorful, brilliant !’’—Cameron, News 


“THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 
BETTY HUTTON - CORNEL WILDE - CHARLTON HESTON 
DOROTHY LAMOUR - GLORIA GRAHAME - JAMES STEWART 


Produced and Directed by CECIL B. DeMILLE 
Color by TECHNICOLOR A Paramount Picture 
ON STAGE: “STAR-SPANGLED” — Gata new revue produced by 


Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 











BERNARD R. LA BERGE Inc presents 


CARNEGIE HALL, SUNDAY EVE., JAN. 20, at 8:30 


~ ELMAN 


ERWIN HERBST at the Steinway 
RCA Victor Records 
Tickets at Box Office 








Recital Mgt. Henry Colbert 














This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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EDITORIAL 


The GOP Sweepstakes 


Witn General Eisenhower’s dramatic entry into the 
Presidential race last Monday, the list of GOP candidates 
for the nation’s highest office becomes complete. It is 
time that they were compared and examined. 

Stassen and Warren may be dismissed as serious con- 
tenders, with only the slightest chance that Warren may 
be selected by the Republican convention in the event of 
a deadlock between Taft and Eisenhower. (There is al- 
ways, of course, the possibility that Warren may, as in 
1948, be given second place on the GOP ticket.) The 
real battle for the Republican Presidential nomination is 
between Taft and Eisenhower. 

Both men possess attributes that would make them 
worthy standard bearers for their party. Taft, more than 
Eisenhower and more than any other Republican leader, 
truly reflects Republican policy as it has been expressed 
over the past decade in party debate and action on the 
floor of Congress. The record that the GOP has made in 
Congress, and which the party has therefore had to put 
before the people in past elections as well as between elec- 
tions, is a record in which Taft has had a leading hand 
in molding. Today, when one speaks of Republican party 
policy he means Taft’s policy, with allowances made for 
deviations on the part of Young Turks like Senators 
Lodge and Morse. 

What is the Taft policy? On domestic issues, it is 
clearly conservative, on foreign affairs murkily isolation- 
ist. Taft, and the Republican Congressional majority 
favor “curbs” on labor which would abrogate what is left 
of the Wagner Act, emasculate the social security pro- 
gram, lay a greater tax burden upon the lower-income 
groups, cut back the housing program, dangerously re- 
duce armament expenditures and foreign economic aid, 
and compromise even more than Truman has on civil 
rights. On foreign policy, the Republicans under Taft 
have scuttled Vandenberg’s idea of a unified national 
policy arrived at through intelligent discussion, and have 
fluctuated between unwarranted boldness and an isolition- 
ism that has bordered on appeasement. Taft, for example, 
has at one and the same time denounced the war in Korea 
as “Truman’s war” yet advocated MacArthur’s policy of 
attacking the Chinese mainland. 

The candidacy of Taft, from the point of view of the 
American people, has two sides to it. As the man most 
representative of Republicanism, he is most qualified to 
speak for his party and would provide the sharpest line 
of demarcation between the GOP and the Administration. 
Assuredly, this would give the people a profound political 
education. On the other hand, if the measure of a nation’s 





maturity is the degree to which it is united in preserva- 
tion of its national interests, accentuation of Taft of the 
present cleavage on foreign policy might cancel out the 
political education he could otherwise give us for it would 
endanger that foreign policy. 

Eisenhower does not represent what we know the Re- 
publican party to be on the record. By his own avowal, 
he is a Republican voter, and to that extent has endorsed 
his party’s program and performance. But his own par- 
ticular interpretation of Republicanism is still not known. 


We may take it for granted, on the basis of various pro- | 
nouncements he made while president of Columbia | 
University, that he stands to the “right” of Truman. He | 
can hardly be considered a partisan of labor, of civil | 


rights, and still less of the “welfare state,” and in all | 


probability would, if elected, head what could roughly be | 


termed a centrist conservative regime. 
In the sphere of foreign relations, Eisenhower’s atti- 
tudes are clearer. As our outstanding World War II 


general and as Supreme Commander of the Atlantic Pact | 


forces, he has repeatedly demonstrated that he regards 
isolationism as a dead letter and has become a symbol of 
the unity of the free world against Communism. If nom- 
inated and elected President, Eisenhower would probably 
put all his strength behind Europe’s defense and initiate 
or follow through on similar defense plans elsewhere. He 
would almost certainly continue economic aid and the 
psychological warfare program. Above all, possess- 
ing what the historians and social psychologists call 
“charisma,” he would, like Churchill, give to this coun- 
try’s efforts new stature. 

For these very reasons, however, Eisenhower’s nom- 
ination by the GOP would not provide the voter with 
the clear-cut choice between “conservatism” and “liberal- 
ism” that Taft would (assuming, that is, that the Demo- 
crats are the party of “liberalism”). 


The problem facing the GOP is not one merely of | 
personalities. Symbolized by Taft or Eisenhower are two | ; 
types of election campaigns it might conduct, the one | 


stressing acute political differences and the other min- 


imizing them, and each possessing its faults and virtues. | 
Whichever course the GOP embarks upon will determine 


Democratic policy and thus the elections’ outcome. 


What Is India Worth? 


Tue Unitep States last week approved, through the 
Mutual Security Agency, a grant of $54 million for tech- 
nical assistance to India; almost simultaneously, Paul 
Porter, the MSA’s acting European head, proposed a loan 
for Franco, and it now appears ‘that $150 million will 
go to Spain. Nothing could illustrate better the often 
schizoid nature of our foreign policy, and its almost 
inveterate failure to see things in their correct proportion, 
than these two developments. 
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India is a country with more than 300 million popula- 


“i tion whose government is democratic in form if not al- 
od ways in content, and with whom we have relatively 
ne friendly relations although these are sometimes obscured 
ld by fits of temper. On the other hand, Spain totals a mere 
25 million inhabitants and is ruled by a despotism which, 
e- a few short years ago, was allied with three dictatorships 
al, that sought our destruction in a great global war. Yet 
ed to the former we proffer one-third of the dollar assistance 
ar- | projected for the latter, speaking just in absolute terms; 
> relatively, India should be getting about 14 times as 
ro- | much. We have no idea how the Mutual Security Agency 
bia | arrived at its far-fetched computations, but clearly they 
He could not have resulted from a knowledge of basic 
vil | arithmetic. 
all We come now to the question of need. India is wallow- 
be ing in unheard-of poverty, disease and illiteracy resulting 
_ | from a millenia-old economic system that was further 
itth- » atrophied by foreign exploitation. Even with all the re- 
Il | sources of the U.S. at her disposal, India could not ap- 
act | proximate our material standards for years to come. 
ids Spain, however, though by no means a front-rank indus- 
lof | trial nation, does possess large concentrations of industry 
om- } and therefore requires less help than India. To illustrate: 
ably | Whereas in Spain there is a problem of refurbishing a 
fate | rundown railway system (to which part of the $150 mil- 
He | lion will be devoted), India faces the problem of first 
the creating an adequate transportation system. But even 
sess- | this stark difference the Mutual Security Agency refuses 
call | to understand. 
— It is argued that Spain is more important because her 
role in rounding out the defense of Europe is vital. Many 
hom- | doubt this thesis. But be that as it may, is India’s position 
with } in Asia less important than Spain’s in Europe? Here is 
eral- | the largest non-Communist nation in Asia; it is bordered 
emo- | on two sides by the two biggest Communist powers, Rus- 
» sia and China, and on a third by roving bands of Com- 
ly of munist guerrillas—is all this of no account when Wash- 
> two} ington planners discuss what country to help? What 
Peres f would we give today could we leap back a decade, when 
min 


» anon-Communist China might have been saved by timely 
rtues. | and sufficient aid? . 
rminé § We are aware that no amount of economic support will 
“buy” Nehru’s friendship. In any case, a friendship that 
+ can so easily be purchased will be worth nought. What 

1? E we are arguing for, rather, is a policy that can detect 
* | the weakest links in the free world and set about pur- 
sh the} Posefully to strengthen them. While even billions poured 
tech- |) into India may earn not one new friend for America, it is 
| a likely that such billions will, in developing the Indian 


t 
fe 
' 
a 
E 


a loan} conomy, give the Indian people the conviction that they 
n will) have something to fight for in the struggle against Com- 
| often | munism. And that, it seems to us, is after all the main 
almost} issue: to create such conditions everywhere as to give 
) every person the feeling that he has a personal stake in 
the crusade for freedom. 
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